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Your Opportunity to Obtain 
Photographic Books without Expense 


Many of our readers are enthusiastic photographic workers and are eager 
to make a success of photography by acquiring helpful information when- 
ever possible. Also, many would like to present a friend with a good 
photographic book for Christmas. However, good text-books cost money, 
whether to build up a library or to make a Christmas-present. For the 
benefit of these readers, we are making a special, limited holiday-offer, good 
only until December 31, 1923. We will mail one of the books listed below 
direct to any reader, without expense, upon receipt of the required number 
of subscriptions accompanied by cheque or money order at the regular rate 
of $2.50 per year. Canadian subscriptions, $2.85 and foreign, $3.25. 


THE COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER Sent without expense for 
By R. Child Bayley (New Edition) ten new subscribers to 
420 pages, 65 illustrations, bound in cloth, price $5.00 PHoTo-ERA MAGAZINE 


THE COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER Sent without expense for 
By L. G. Rose eight new subscribers to 
145 pages, 95 illustrations, bound in cloth, price $4.00 PHoTo-ERA MAGAZINE 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE AMATEUR Sent without expense for 
By George W. French seven new subscribers to 
417 pages, 166 illustrations, bound in cloth, price $3.50 PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


PRINCIPLES OF PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY _ Sent without expense for 
By John Wallace Gillies seven new subscribers to 
253 pages, 79 illustrations, bound in cloth, price $3.50 PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY Sent without expense for 
By Frederick C. Davis two new subscribers to 
96 pages, cloth bound . ... . . price, $1.00 PHoTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


A very little time and effort will enable any reader to obtain one or more 
of these helpful and practical photographic text-books for himself or a 
friend. It is not too early to begin at once. Christmas and the holiday-days 
will soon be here. Remember that this opportunity is limited and will end 
positively on December 31, 1923. 


Send all subscriptions and remittances to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 
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Sub-Amateur 
W. L. HARTSHORN 


——ersSHIS is an appeal: May a Beginner 


CEE be heard in your columns? May 
(9 he tell about himself, his likes and 
j| dislikes, his aims and his failings? 

==} May he shoulder his way in among 
the prize-winners and, because he has taken 
his first step, may he talk about his future as he 
sees it, just as they who have succeeded talk 
about their past as they see it? 

Granted entrance, with your permission, let 
me go back to 1891 when I owned my first 
camera—a _ box-like thing which, for its size, 
should have done about 8 x 10, but unfortunately 
stopped at 4x 5. It had plateho!ders at one end, 
so I won’t describe them. It had a lens at the 
other end, and I won’t need to describe that, 
because you all know what it must have been, 
almost the equal of the pinhole-aperture. It was 
probably better than nothing and, with the black 
leather on the box, was what you got for your 
money. After snapshooting a few scenes and a 
few people, I disposed of it. Net intelligence 
resulting from the experience, 0. 

Ten years later, I bought two machines which 
were then somewhat more dignified in appear- 
ance. One was called “Snappa’’, and yielded 
pictures so fast that you went by quantity rather 
than quality. I once made six pictures of the 
Susquehanna river from the train as it crossed 
on the bridge. My neighbor made one and got 
a real photograph, whereas the best that could be 
said of my six was that, in some of them, the 
wide expanse could be recognised as water. The 
other camera was a long-focus machine and was 
probably capable of good work in good hands. 
It did not have the opportunity with me. It 
could be used for copying, too. I remember 
copying four beautiful pictures at twice what the 
originals would have cost. Two years of idleness, 
owing to the pressure of other matters, and I 
disposed of them. Again, net intelligence re- 
sulting from this illuminating experience, 0. 


Once more, ten years elapse. and for the third 
time there is a new machine. Before mentioning 
its make, let me relate how and why I got it. 
From that put your estimate upon my judgment. 
I procured some fifty copies of late magazines de- 
voted to professional and amateur photography, 
and faithfully studied them for a purpose. They 
were so filled with trade-names and trade-secrets, 
that the undertaking resembled more the 
futility of endeavoring to study the science of 
medicine by a correspondence-course. However, 
I labored conscientiously (“labored” is the proper 
term to use), and arrived at some general knowl- 
edge of the subject. Then I went among news- 
paper-photographers to learn what they liked 
and why. They told me what would answer 
my needs. Next, among camera-dealers I 
learned what they liked and why. They also 
gave me advice. Among those who just “pointed 
and snapped”, I did not ask opinions. But after 
all, it was for me alone to decide and, after 
thinking over my problem in the light of my 
information, I bought a new Graflex, with a Zeiss 
Tessar lens, F/4.5. Was it wise? The pictures 
must answer. At least, let me hope that it was 
not unwise to purchase a Graflex. 

So, with the new machine, I studied to do 
careful work, making records only. The results 
were disheartening, terrible. More study, more 
talk, more pictures, and business seemed to be 
improving. I learned not to make “stills” at 
1/500 of a second just because it was possible. 
The shutter has not been set faster than 1/75 for 
months; usually 1/10 or 1/25. Aided by this 
discretion, photo-finishers began to comment on 
my work as being above the average that they 
had to put out. But their flattery made me 
unhappy. The work wasn’t first-class, and 
they knew it. All they could say was “‘above the 
average”, and they proved it by many horrible 
examples. At this stage, it is apparent, my nose 
was only just above water, figuratively speaking. 
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My next step held the glimmer of inspiration. 
I went to the best finisher I could hear of, a 
wonderful photographer himself, an artist driven 
to the work for the love of it, a man who was 
doing with his camera something near the thing 
I wanted to know how to do. I told him how 
inferior my attempts had been; how effects I 
strove for did not appear in the negative; how 
six shots at the same subject at different stops, 
times and distances did not give me the results 
I wanted, even when aided by a Heyde Exposure 
Meter. To all this he listened with patience. 
He heard me as a father would a son. He took 
me to his darkroom and, at his elbow while he 
worked, he commented on the reason for failure 
in each negative and print. For a week he did 
this, and then told me to go to work again. I 
did, and the results are there—crude, perhaps, 
but on a plane to be worthy of thoughtful criti- 
cism. May I stop here to ask: Is there a man in 
any other profession who would do as much for a 
struggling brother, giving his time, refusing pay, 
only to help a fellow-worker over the road? 


Now for the future. I don’t expect to work in 
the nude. My reasons for that are just the same 
as yours, so we'll call that settled. Taking 
another angle, the soft-focus stuff, diffused and 
other styles, I may be educated enough for that 
in time, but not now. It seems to me that a 
man should be able to make a good, sharp print 
first, good composition, good balance, and of 
worth-while subjects. When he has attained 
this satisfactorily, he should wander in his own 
field, following nobody, copying nobody (but 
studying them all), and end by developing him- 
self. Perhaps he may be an artist; if so, the 
world will find him out. Perhaps he may be 
only a record-maker with his own pleasure at 
heart; if so, he'll find it out. Either way, he will 
be original and his salvation will be in his own 
hands. From this it remains for me to find out 
what I am myself. And lastly. I have never 
made a picture or a print that was good enough 
to meet my standards, and I never expect to, but 
I’m going to keep on trying, for “If at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try again.” 


Health and a Hobby 


(OO much is heard nowadays of 
“nervous breakdown” and “‘nerve- 


troubles” that one becomes, to put 


| 


Ge it mildly, unsympathetic. “ Nerve- 

Ash troubles” usually attack women as 
they approach the dreaded period of middle age, 
an age when women, especially mothers, are apt 
to slacken the reins, as the children are growing 
up and are able to fend for themselves. 

Every woman who has leisure should take up 
photography as a hobby. ‘Oh, but it’s so ex- 
pensive!” is the reply. But it need not be. One 
may purchase a camera and a complete outfit 
for very little. Not for long, however, would one 
be satisfied, for as the great pleasure and absorb- 
ing interest of photography unfolded itself one 
would naturally desire the best possible appara- 
tus that the state of the finances would allow. 

There is the joy (for the photographer!) of 
“taking” all one’s friends and acquaintances. 
And what a pleasure to make pictures of all the 


pleasant things one does when on holiday, and 


then on winter-evenings by the cosy fireside 
bring out the album and live over again, in happy 
memories, the times that are past. 
Photography lures one out into the country 
in search of the beautiful, and no exercise is 
more beneficial than walking. Even on dull 
days when there is no sunshine, pictures may be 


made, but not always with the very cheap varie- 
ties of lenses. By the sea, in the country, in the 
town, there are countless subjects for the camera, 
“from grave to gay, from lively to severe”. Then, 
too, there is a commercial side of photography. 
By selling occasional prints to the newspapers 
one can very soon pay for materials, and so make 
the hobby self-supporting. 

With such an occupation there is no time for 
depression and nervous breakdown—photo- 
graphic thoughts crowd out all unhealthy ones. 
It becomes a hobby which is most assuredly 
beneficial to one’s health, and may also be lu- 
crative in several interesting branches. 

Mrs. A. M. MarsHatu in The New Photographer. 


IN time if we persist we shall leave behind us the 
barriers that once seemed insurmountable and 
understand that it was only our lack of knowledge 
that made them seem real. If photography does 
nothing more than teach us this one lesson it has 
served its purpose. Success is a comparative 
term and is obtainable by all who are willing to 
give the necessary attention to three primary 
requirements—honest desire, persistence, and 
practice, and not the least of these is practice. 

W. H. Porterrre.p. 
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CHARLES H. 


¥A\ der about as to how many camera- 

workers who live in a location where 

1 KGu! the climate includes a season sub- 

maa) ject to snow-falls, really look for- 

ward to making pictures when the ground is 

covered with a white blanket. Snow in itself 

on a gray day must include wonderful subject- 

matter to make a picture; but with the glisten of 

sunlight it takes very little in addition to form 
the basis for an attractive composition. 

Although I am always on the alert for snow- 
pictures, there has been very little chance to 
get them in southern Ohio during the past four 
years. During the winter of 1917-1918 snow 
began to fall on December eighth and never 
ceased long enough to clear the ground until 
the middle of March. Probably, we were forced 
to take several years of snow in one allotment, 
which is responsible for virtually its complete 
absence within the time following. 

Two years ago, we arose one morning to see a 
white covering of about three inches and I imme- 
diately got in touch with Mr. Ginter, our club- 
secretary, for a rapid jaunt after pictures. Rush- 
ing from one place to another in an automobile 
did little good, since the weather was so mild as 
to melt the snow before noon arrived. At one 
spot, two exposures of the same subject during 
an interval of fifteen minutes showed a decided 
difference, due to the rapid disappearance of the 
white flakes. 

Last season, we were favored with one snow 
and, while it melted rapidly, there was more 
chance to get pictures than was possible the 
preceding year. Nevertheless, it meant a hurry- 
call again for Mr. Ginter and a rapid search for 
pictures. I obtained several pleasing ones; but 
*Winter-Reflections”, which appears in_ this 
issue of PHoto-Era Macazine, proved to be 
the best of those made on that occasion. 


The Lure of Snow-Pictures 


PARTINGTON 


This subject was situated along Duck Creek 
and about half a mile distant from the spot where 
Mr. Nute, of the Cincinnati Club, made the 
picture that appeared on the cover of PHoto-Era 
MaGazinE several years ago. This creek is a 
mass of weeds, trees and brush which makes it 
almost impossible to use for pictorial purposes 
at any time except when snow covers the ground. 
Several of our group have scoured this stream 
from one end to the other with virtually no re- 
sults during the spring, summer and fall; but 
when winter arrives reénforced by snow, it is 
amazing how many pleasing compositions are 
available to the photographer. 

This one spot in particular looked promising; 
but it proved difficult to obtain a suitable position 
to handle the small trees advantageously. Over- 
hanging limbs on the bank, from which the ex- 
posure was made, had to be removed to prevent 
interfering with the view. The ground was 
covered with a mat of long grass and weeds under 
the snow which made it troublesome to get a 
stable setting for the tripod. To make matters 
worse, an inspection of the groundglass proved 
it imperative that a very low viewpoint was 
necessary if any picture was to be obtained. The 
tripod-legs were spread as much as possible to 
bring the camera about two feet above ground, 
and the writer was forced to take a sitting posi- 
tion in order to compose and focus before making 
the exposure. 

When this part of the work was finished, the 
basis of a picture—the latent image—was_nes- 
tling in the plateholder awaiting the next opera- 
tion and, this being handled in the darkroom 
when evening came, disclosed the fact that 
something worth while had been secured. When 
all work is completed and the framed picture 
hangs on the wall to be admired at leisure, who 
cares whether it was necessary to sit in the snow 
to get it? Not I, that is certain. 
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Kinematography for the Amateur 


HERBERT C. MCKAY 


Book-Rights Reserved 


Part II 


Amateur Motion-Picture Cameras 


HE choice of a motion-picture cam- 
Ise depends necessarily upon the 
SM yee) kind of work to be done with it, 
Zq]| just as is the case with still cameras. 

ZA) For the present, therefore, I shall 
consider this subject from the point of view of the 
average amateur. In considering these amateur 
cameras, there are various points wherein they 
differ from the standard motion-picture camera, 
such as in size, portability, movement and, finally, 
in the kind of film used. The film varies widely, 
from a broad, endless belt, to “ribbons” smaller 
than standard, and up to the standard film. 


VITALUX CAMERA 


My idea of arrangement is to begin with a 
description of those which differ most from the 
standard and lead up to the cameras which use 
standard film. 

First, is the strictly amateur camera manu- 
factured by the Vitalux Cinema Company of 
‘Milwaukee. This camera uses an endless belt 
of film, about six inches wide. This belt is 
driven by sprocket-holes in both edges of the film, 
in a circular path. As the individual frames 
are exposed, the lens drops a slight fraction of an 
inch, so that at the end of the first revolution 
the next frame exposed lies immediately below 
the first one made, and so on until the entire belt 
is exposed. The individual frames exposed by 
this camera are much smaller than the standard 
frame, and the belt provides room for 1664 


frames. Made and projected at the rate of 
fourteen per second, which speed is recommended 
by the manufacturer, this belt will provide 
approximately a two-minute run, or the equiva- 
lent of from one hundred and twenty-five to one 
hundred and fifty feet of standard film. 

This camera is light and compact, it measures 
414 x 814 x 11 inches, a size which is easily 
handled. The films of non-inflammable stock 
are contained in magazines which may be inter- 
changed by daylight, so that as many films as 
desired may be exposed without recourse to a 
darkroom. The camera is fitted with a Goerz 
F/3.5 short-focus motion-picture lens, and is as 
efficient, photographically, as a professional 
camera costing more money. 

Another feature of this camera is the small 
cost of operation. The films cost, at present, 
seventy-five cents each for the negative and the 
same for positive. Complete developing-service 
is furnished for twenty-five cents, thus making 
the total cost of the finished picture one dollar 
and seventy-five cents, or eighty-seven and one- 
half cents per minute, on a projection-basis. 

In addition to the usual features, this company 
provides reproductions from familiar screen- 
productions, travel-features, comedies and, in 
short, a complete assortment of screen-features, 
which are sold at a price comparable to that of a 
phonograph record, namely, one dollar and ten 
cents each; or more for higher-class subjects. 

The gravest disadvantage of this camera is 
that certain imperfect or superfluous frames 
cannot be removed, so that the film must be 
“edited” as it is being made. It also renders 
impossible the operation of tinting sections of 
film with different colors, a process which, al- 
though requiring care, is not beyond the capa- 
bilities of the average amateur. 

The next camera to be considered is the new 
Ciné-Kodak, manufactured by the Eastman 
Kodak Company. Just as many years ago, this 
company manufactured the small Kodak which 
made one hundred circular pictures on a film, 
and made popular the slogan, “You press the 
button, we do the rest,” so it has now produced 
the Ciné-Kodak and has adopted the slogan, 
“You turn the crank, we do the rest.” The film 
for this camera is, like the Vitalux, made of non- 
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inflammable stock; and, by a process not yet 
made public, the original image is reversed, so 
that the positive shown in your own home is the 
identical piece of film which was exposed in the 
camera. Of course, this film must be returned 
to the factory for finishing. 

The Ciné-Kodak is a beautiful instrument, 
entirely in keeping with the other products of 
this company. It measures 6 x 4°54 x 85 inches 


THE CINE KODAK 


and weighs but 714 pounds. It takes cartridges 
of either fifty or one hundred feet of Ciné-Kodak 
film, which measures only sixteen millimeters 
in width. Of course, this narrower width makes 
necessary a smaller frame; and, because of this 
small frame, four hundred feet of Ciné-Kodak 
film will photograph the same action which would 
fill one thousand feet of standard film. The 
camera is fitted with a finder which indicates 
both the focus and exact field of the picture 
being made, a refinement which is obviously an 
improvement over the usual “‘sure-shot”’ direct 
view-finder. 

The film for the Ciné-Kodak is sold in rolls of 
one hundred feet, at a cost of six dollars, which 
amount includes the reversing and all costs in- 
cidental to finishing the film. Thus one hundred 
feet of film, with a projection-time of four min- 
utes, costs six dollars ready to project, or one dol- 
lar and a half per minute on the screen. The 


Ciné-Kodak film, being in ribbon-form, is readily 
cut and spliced. This allows the insertion of 
titles, editing and tinting of the film. A splicer 
is furnished by the manufacturers as a part of the 


Ciné-Kodak projector. This will be discussed 
later under the heading “ Projectors.” 

The Ciné-Kodak is finished in black enamel. 
It is equipped with a Kodak anastigmat lens 
which works at F/3.5, and has an indicator, 
which shows at once the amount of film used. 
It is also regularly supplied with a tripod which 
has a tilting-and-revolving top. The manu- 
facturers claim that the operating-expense is 
only 20% (twenty per cent.) of that necessary 
to keep a standard camera in operation. 

Of a different character, we have the Sept 
camera, a.recent French importation. Although 
this caméra uses standard-width film, it can 
hardly be called a standard camera, for the film 
used is cut into strips about fifteen feet long. 
This camera is a combined motion-picture, 
snapshot and time-exposure camera. It is very 
compact and measures only 3x4x5_ inches. 
This camera is fitted with a standard F/3.5 
motion-picture lens in focusing-mount. The 
action is driven by clockwork, and motion film 
may be exposed while holding the camera in the 
hand, by merely pressing a button. This camera is 
a very neat affair for the traveler and others who 
may want a few feet of motion film here and there 
as well as snapshots, but the Sept will find its 
real niche among professional kinematographers 
to be used for “stealing’’ scenes, making short 
scenes from almost inaccessible positions, and for 
following subjects which cannot be followed by 
the professional camera. The great disadvan- 
tage of the camera for truly amateur work lies 
in the short lengths of film used and in the fact 
that the film used is standard size. However, 
the point of standard film places the camera in 
the list of eligibles for news-work. 

Possibly the oldest amateur camera on the 
market is the Pathé Home Camera. This 
camera uses the Pathé narrow-gauge film, which 
is so nearly like the safety standard narrow gauge 
that many projectors will handle both films. 
This narrow-gauge film was not manufactured 
for the sake of economy, but was made just 
enough smaller than the standard gauge to make 
it impossible to use the two sizes interchangeably. 
This was done so that inflammable film could 
not be projected by means of open projectors 
unenclosed by booths. 

The Pathé Home Camera is really only a small- 
sized professional type news camera. It greatly 
resembles the Pathé compact field professional 
camera. It is equipped with an anastigmat lens 
which works at F/4.5, a footage-indicator and a 
speed-indicator. This latter feature will appeal 
to all amateurs, as a constant and correct speed 
of the crank presents the greatest difficulty which 
lies in the path of the kinematographer. The 
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Pathéscope Company has recently placed on 
the market another type of camera of simplified 
design at a lower price, but I have not had the 
privilege of examining one of these newer models. 

The Pathé non-inflammable film makes twenty 
and one-half frames to the foot as against the 
sixteen of standard film, or an increase of approxi- 
mately twenty-five per cent. Another peculiar- 


Owners of both Vitalux and Ciné-Kodaks 
have at their command libraries of films which 
have been built up as an added attraction; but 
in the case of the Pathé, conditions are reversed. 
The original plan of this company seems to have 
been the sale of projectors on the same basis as 
phonographs, with a rental basis for film-distri- 
bution instead of outright sales. In this they 
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ity of the Pathé non-inflammable film is that the 
perforations are so shifted that a perforation 
comes exactly opposite a frame-line and on one 
side of the film the only perforation encountered 
is this one which lies opposite the frame-line. In 
other words, one edge of the film has four times 
as many perforations as the other. 
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have been very successful, and the camera seems 
to have been added as an afterthought. How- 
ever, the Pathé Home camera, or as it is some- 
times called, the Pathéscope camera, has proved 
very successful in the hands of amateurs. It 
will be interesting to watch the process of competi- 
tion between this firmly-established amateur 
camera and its new miniature rivals. It seems 
probable, from recent reports, that the Pathé- 
scope will attack the market on the lines of the 
Ciné-Kodak. It is rumored that the Pathé- 
scope Company will soon introduce the “Baby 
Pathé” which uses a film approximately the 
size of the Ciné-Kodak, with a projector to 
match. Prices on this outfit have not been 
announced, but they will probably be about the 
same as the Ciné-Kodak prices. Inquiries at 
the office of the Pathéscope have been fruitless. 
Apparently the Baby Pathé will not be intro- 
duced in this country immediately or this com- 
pany is preparing a surprise for the American 
amateur. 

There recently appeared upon the market a 
small motion-picture camera bearing the Ica 
trademark. This camera, known as the “Kin- 
amo,” is made with the care and attention to 
detail which characterise all Ica products. It 
is covered with leather, and although of slightly 
different dimensions, it does not look unlike a 
Kodak of one of the larger sizes. The crank is 
sufficiently large for ease in manipulation, al- 
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though not at all obtrusive. The camera is 
provided with an iconograph finder, which folds 
back against the camera when not in use. 

The capacity of the Kinamo is stated by the 
manufacturers to be 50 and 75 feet of standard 
motion-picture film. The lens is a high-grade 
anastigmat, in a focusing-mount, which works 
at F/3.5. The Ica, as is usual, combines almost 
all the advantages of other cameras and has no 
superior in its particular field. It would, of 
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course, be unjust to compare the Kinamo, a 
purely amateur type, with cameras intended for 
semi-professional or news-work. Neither can 
it be compared with the sub-standard gauges. 
It is, however, an ideal type of camera to carry 
on journeys for incidental, short-strip and single- 
scene work—it might almost be called the vest- 
pocket kiné camera. 

The Victor Animatograph Company of Daven- 
port, Iowa, has placed upon the market a camera 
which should meet with wide popularity. The 
Victor Ciné-Camera, as it is called, uses the 
sixteen millimeter, sub-standard film. This cam- 
era is one which should meet with universal 
approval. It is of metal construction finished in 
black flake enamel presenting a very neat appear- 
ance. The lens is an anastigmat, F/3.5 fixed- 
focus for all objects beyond five feet. The 
finder is of the direct-vision type, mounted on 
top of the camera. The film measure sets itself 
each time fresh film is placed in the camera. A 


very useful exposure guide is incorporated in the 
diaphragm scale. 

The intermittent is of new design whose 
accuracy is not affected by wear, ensuring indefi- 
nite life for the camera. This, combined with 
the simple three-gear mechanism, makes the 
camera ideal for amateur use. Another novel 
idea is that of having two tripod-sockets so 
that the camera may be used with either an 
ordinary tripod or with a standard motion- 
picture tripod. The greatest feature, however, 
of this camera is the mechanical arrangement 
whereby the almost invariable tendency to non- 
uniform cranking is automatically compensated. 
This is a most important achievement. This 
camera is comparatively inexpensive and will, 
I believe, enjoy great popularity. 

There is another camera soon to be placed on 
the market which should earn for itself an en- 
viable place. I refer to the new “Filmo” camera 
to be issued by Bell & Howell, the makers of the 
famous professional outfits. This camera was 
designed for use with split standard film, but with 
the introduction of the new sixteen millimeter 
sub-standard film this firm has changed the 
Filmo to accommodate this film. The full details 
of the camera have not been made public; but I 
will give a short description of the original 
model, which does not differ greatly from the 
new. The camera measures 8 x 414 x 3144 and 
weighs 814 pounds, complete with tripod. The 
camera alone weighs 334 pounds. 

The Filmo camera is equipped with a 20 mm. 
fixed-focus, wide-angle lens. It is well known 
that fixed-focus is only practical with short- 
focus lenses; but this lens is only 2/5 the focal 
length of the standard motion-picture lens. 
With the professional camera, which is projected 
at times with twenty-five thousand areas’ magni- 
fication, the utmost care is necessary in focusing; 
but, even so, working at F/11 and F/16, every- 
thing more than ten feet from the camera will 
be well focused. Thus it will be seen that with 
the shorter-focus lens and the comparatively 
small projection-magnification the fixed-focus 
lens should be entirely practical. The manu- 
facturers claim that the film movement and regis- 
tration are only surpassed by their professional 
camera. This midget also has the reverse take- 
up which permits regular trick-work to be done. 
The capacity, like the Ciné-Kodak, is 100 feet of 
sixteen millimeter film, and, of course, it has the 
film-meter which shows the footage used. 

The Filmo has two points of advantage which 
will probably prove interesting to the advanced 
picture amateur. It is automatic in action, thus 
dispensing with tripod when desirable and has 
provision for speeding up to make slow-motion 
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pictures. For the benefit of those who have seen 
the Filmo folder, I will mention that the auto- 
matic feature has just been incorporated and I 
was notified recently of the change. The old 
model was listed to sell for one hundred dollars, 
but I have not been advised of the price of the 
new model. 

For the amateur who desires to operate in the 
news field, using standard film, there are three 
cameras which have points of value. These are 
the De Franne, the Wilart News and the already 
well known Universal. 

The Home De Franne is more a home than a 
news-outfit, though it is used somewhat in news- 
work. It is a small camera, measuring about 
7 x 9x 4 and weighing slightly less than seven 
pounds. It is fitted with a standard 50 mm. 
F/3.5 lens and makes 100-foot reels of standard 
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film. This camera is unique in that the pro- 
jector is an attachment to be fitted to the camera 
itself. The outfit, camera, projector and screen, 
sells for one hundred dollars, or with a lens of 
smaller aperture, for seventy-five dollars. The 
tripod supplied is a regulation, metal tripod. 
This camera has a limited field, for it uses the 
high-priced film, and can hardly be said to be of 
professional quality. It does, however, supply 
the needs of the amateur who is looking for a 
low-priced standard-sized camera. 

A short time ago, I visited a motion-picture 
dealer in Chicago and was shown a recent impor- 
tation, the Ertel De Franne, which sells complete 
with tripod for one hundred and fifty dollars. I 
was surprised when I examined the camera. The 
gears were well cut and accurately fitted. The 
combined shutter and balance wheel was a beauty 
and the intermittent, actuated by a harmonic 


cam, appeared worthy of a place in a higher- 
priced instrument. 

This camera, finished in natural wood, with 
brass fittings, is equipped with an Ertel F/3.1 
anastigmat lens, diaphragm and focusing-jacket 
actuated by levers at one side, iconograph finder, 
focusing tube through body of camera. The 
camera takes two hundred feet of standard mo- 
tion-picture film in round aluminum magazines. 
The camera has the single-turn crank and reverse 
movement; thus by using the lens-diaphragm 
as a dissolve almost any effects may be obtained 
which may be obtained by the high-priced pro- 
fessional cameras. 

The Wilart news-camera is a light, portable 
instrument built by the makers of the Wilart 
Professional Camera. This: camera looks like 
the professional models in that it-has the double, 
circular outside magazines. It has a capacity of 
two hundred feet of standard film. It has a 
Geneva star intermittent, and is provided with 
both forward and reverse drive. The reports 
from this camera seem to indicate that it fills a 
long-felt need. Although made for topical use, 
in the hands of professionals, it weighs but twelve 
pounds complete, and is small enough to be 
packed in a suitcase. This camera is also pro- 
vided with a single-crank movement, as is the 
case with professional models. The dimensions, 
complete with magazines attached, are 6x 111% 
x 14. The camera, with an F/3.5,50 mm. lens and 
one magazine, sells for two hundred and fifty 
dollars. This camera is also supplied for slow- 
motion photography, working at a speed six times 
normal. This model sells for the same price. 
This camera is well adapted for the man who 
wants to do all kinds of news and topical free- 
lance work as well as amateur work. 

The Universal camera hardly has a place in 
this article; for it can be said truly to be a pro- 
fessional instrument, yet it is widely used by 
those who are by no means professional kinemato- 
graphers. It may be said to be a camera which 
yields professional results with the simplicity of 
operation characteristic of the amateur camera. 

The Universal is made in both two and four 
hundred-foot sizes, but one description will suf- 
fice for both. The movement is the well-known 
Pathé type harmonic cam and shuttle. The lens 
is focused by a rotating jacket, and the visual 
effect observed by means of a right-angle re- 
flector. The camera has forward-and-reverse 
movements and also the single-turn crank. Thus 
far, I have not mentioned fade-outs and dissolves. 
The Universal is fitted with an automatic shutter- 
dissolve which closes from full aperture in six 
feet. When desired this camera may be fitted 
with a revolving-plate, called a turret, which 
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carries three lenses of varying focal lengths, any camera is nearly ideal. However, I fear the 
of which may be brought into position instantly. editor will tell me that I have overstepped the 
4 The Goerz “effects” may also be fitted and the boundary into the professional field, so I will let 
most intricate kinds of trick-work made. This _ the description go with the above. 


camera has interchangeable magazines and is of I do not pretend to have covered even a frac- 
the following dimensions in the two-hundred foot _ tion of the available cameras in this chapter; but 
{ model: 434 x 11 x 12, weight 21 pounds. I believe that the outstanding types have been 


For those who wish to engage in serious mo- described. There are cameras of English, Ger- 
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tion-picture photography, news-work, aerial work, man, French and other makes on the market, 

cartoon-work, travel or scientific work, this many of them good. They come in all sizes and 
F : at all prices. One imported camera which I 
should like to try is the Ernemann one hundred- 
foot model which was recently advertised widely 
in the photographic journals. It is distributed 
by a reputable firm and seems to occupy a posi- 
tion midway between the De Franne and the 
Wilart news model. However, I believe that the 
foregoing will enable the prospective purchaser 
to determine the type of camera best suited to his 
needs; and, after that, it is a matter of study- 
ing catalogs and interviewing dealers. For the 
amateur who wishes to make pictures for home 
use only, I should say, purchase one of the 
models which uses a cheaper form of film than 
the standard size, otherwise there is slight choice. 
As to which is best, that is a matter for the 
individual to decide, as in the case of ordinary 
cameras. I have yet to find two amateurs who 
agree on the best instrument. 


(To be continued) 
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SAND-VERBENAS 


EDWIN AVERY FIELD 


Photo-Etchings of the California Desert 


ELOISE ROORBACH 


SHE California desert is a place of 
vivid color, or subtle tones and half- 
tones, vast distances, brilliant light 
Wand very little form save the 
“4 spectacular cactus in the foreground 
and long, low waves of the distant mountains. 
It is a place where a poet might dream or a 
modern colorist find inspiration in the decorative 
masses of sand-rift and stunted shrubs; but it 
eludes the photographer’s most crafty selection 
of plate, searching lens and swiftest shutter. 
The contrasts of light are too violent, the sun 
quivers up from the hot sands with too disturbing 
an energy, the sky displays too rare and varied 


a color for him to catch it with any matter-of-fact 


camera. It takes a man of vision, an artist’s 
appreciation of atmosphere, to reproduce that 
place of mystery and dangerous lure. Of course, 
a few photographers have made happy snapshots 
of it, obtained every thorn on a cholla or surprised 
an impressive cloud-shadow moving over the 
dusty sage at just the right moment. 

Edwin Avery Field closes his Riverside studio 
part of every year just to go down into the 
desert. He loves the full sun of it, through much 
study and close observation has come to an under- 
standing friendship with it and, as near as art of 


man can go, has succeeded in catching the 
Sphinx-like gleam of its eye and the reserves of 
its silences. He does this by what he calls a 
“photo-etching”. His method is his own secret, 
but a hint may be given. First, he makes a 
careful and accurate exposure of some phase, 
object or composition which appeals to him, gets 
as sharp a negative as possible, prints it upon 
various rice-tissue papers treated by a special 
carbon-process which permits him to get tenderest 
tone-qualities and then, while still in the devel- 
oper, “develops” it with a brush. He works as 
an etcher works, brushing out confusing detail, 
lightening a cloud, darkening a shadow, with an 
artist’s memory of the place, keeping the wonder- 
ful drawing of the detail, lay of the land, char- 
acter of the dry washes, form of the sparse shrubs, 
at the same time infusing the intangible spirit of 
space and color which a mechanical camera has 
never been able to do. Thus he gives us the 
absolute truth of the place, as well as the atmos- 
phere or “spirit which maketh alive”. 

He is thus more than photographer. He is 
an artist also. He is well in the advance of the 
new profession of artist-photographers, those 
pioneers in photographic beauty who are con- 
cerned with mental impressions as well as 
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7 THE SMOKE-TREE FOREST 
IN PALM CANYON 
EDWIN AVERY FIELD 
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‘beautiful objects. They search for beauty as 
artists search, and the pictures have small like- 
ness to the old-time hard, mechanical photograph. 
Mr. Field’s pictures should be valued, and 
treated, as etchings. They have the same 
decorative effect upon the wall, show no dis- 
torted drawing, but reveal the very spirit of 
spiritual and material fact. 

The photographs of the desert, here shown, 
are before he has touched them with his etcher’s 
brush, printed upon ordinary glossy paper. They 
are the clear, searching records of desert-life, 
beneath the full power of the sun, the hard 
matter-of-fact hour when the spirit of the desert 
is asleep. What he makes of these plates, later, 
is quite another thing. These correspond to a 
painter’s “study of nature” which he makes from 

’ the subject, to familiarise himself with his 
material, and then lays aside. 

Palm Caiion is just at the edge of the California 
Desert and, at one time, was a cavern beneath the 
sea. The water flowing through came down 
from San Jacinto mountain and is soon lost in 
the desert. The palms are very old and, as may 
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be seen in one of the prints, stately and tall, 
and much higher than the man standing beside 
them. The “Smoke-Tree Forest”, with the 
glimpse of San Jacinto mountain between the 
leafless branches, is a desert-curiosity—a place 
of dreams. The trees are pale greenish gray in 
color, and there are no leaves upon them, only 
thorns, each branch getting finer and finer, until 
the tip-branches are little more than needle- 
points. The shadows they cast are thin, and 
there is scarcely a trace of vegetation at their 
feet. But even the hot desert has its spring-time, 
as the photograph of sand-verbenas proves. 
These pinkish-lavender flowers spring forth in 
great abundance, if the first rains are heavy; but 
never come out, at all, if the rains are light. 
During the summer and winter, there is naught 
but sand where these flowers now are blooming. 
In composition and perfection of detail, this 
picture would be difficult to excel. His “etching” 
from this plate is like a dream of a wild garden— 
mysterious, magical, as if some conjuror had 
called them forth for a brief dance upon the hot 
sands at the foot of barren mountains. 
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The San Francisco-Oakland Salon 
JOHN PAUL EDWARDS 


HE Second Annual International 
Exhibition of Pictorial Photography 
under Direction of the Pictorial 
fi Photographers’ Society of San Fran- 
ES cisco and the Photographic Section 


of the Oakland Art Association”—so read the 
catalog of a splendid exhibition recently closed 


out here in California. As an exhibition, it would 
rank with the best of the year. The average 
quality of the work shown was probably higher 
than that of the fine exhibition of last year. 
It seemed, however, that there were fewer of the 
big, striking things than in the preceding show. 
The catalog lists two hundred and fifty-two 
prints from one hundred and fourteen workers; 
twenty-two of these workers sent prints from 
foreign countries, thereby giving a very interest- 
ing and cosmopolitan exhibition. During the 
month of September, it was hung in the fine, 
spacious galleries of the Palace of Fine Arts, 
San Francisco; and during October, in the Oak- 
Jand Municipal Art Galleries. Many thousands 
of people viewed the pictures during the two 
months of exhibition and their verdict was 
generally most favorable. It was in every way 
a very worthwhile affair and the contributing 
pictorialists should feel well repaid for their 
efforts in its behalf. 

Having briefly introduced and located the 
salon and having sketched a background for his 
article, the writer wishes to depart from the con- 
ventional routine of a salon-reviewer. He wishes 
rather to give some salient impressions of the 
outstanding prints and their makers and to 
present some conclusions and comparisons to be 
drawn from a study of the exhibition. 

A question very often asked is, “How does 
pictorial photography stand today; is it going 
backward or forward or just standing still?” 
Unquestionably, the art has shown great prog- 
ress in the last ten years and is still advancing, 
if but slowly. This advance is along lines of the 
general average rather than by distinguished 
individual effort. There have been far more of 
the substantially good things, the intellectually 
fine pictures shown in the last two years than ever 
before. Perhaps, there are fewer of the big, 
forceful pictures, and perhaps not—personal 
opinion rules this contention. The standard of 
acceptance has risen greatly.. A large percentage 
of the pictures shown in the exhibitions of ten 
years ago would fail to pass a well-constituted 
jury today. There is better print-making, 
greater consideration of tonal values, more dis- 


crimination in the use of diffused-focus lenses and 
greater originality in the choice of subject-matter. 
There are three workers who are sending prints 
to salons today where there was one ten years 
ago. This is significant. 

Although the average quality of the print 
submitted today is better than of yore, there is 
plenty of bad and indifferent work submitted 
to the juries. Pictorialists, in many cases, seem 
to be poor judges of their own work. This ap- 
plies as often to the veteran as to the tyro. 
To sum up, then, pictorial photography is in 
a very hopeful condition, if not a brilliant one. 
A great deal of the success of recent American 
exhibitions can be credited to foreign contribu- 
tors who have been very liberal in their support 
of our shows. 

The foreign group at the San Francisco-Oak- 
land exhibitions may be considered fairly repre- 
sentative of what is coming to our exhibitions 
from abroad—part of it is very fine and part 
does not bear up under careful analysis. The 
foreign pictorialist takes his work more seriously 
than we do over here. As a rule, he is a better 
craftsman; but is not so prolific of results. He 
goes about things more conservatively and 
economically. In Germany and Austria par- 
ticularly, the cost of material in marks and kronen 
is of such serious consideration that the worker 
tries to make each exposure count for something. 
He does not “shoot” here and there, at every 
thing that catches his eye. It would be better 
if there were more of that conservatism over here. 
These German and Austrian workers send us 
mostly bromoil transfers in the production of 
which they are certainly brilliant craftsmen. 

The group of six pictures sent here by Adolf 
Fritz of Vienna was one of the very finest in the 
exhibition. He is, indeed, a master of the transfer 
process. All his prints have a wonderful range 
of tone-values, a richness that few workers in 
this difficult medium attain. His “Wien—Stefans- 
platz in Schnee”, a snowy Vienna street-scene, 
has everything of quality that a good print 
should have—deep, rich shadows, clear highlights, 
a full range of well-sustained halftones, the 
qualities of a fine photogravure. His ““Miher’’, 
two reapers pictured on the profile of a hill 
against brilliant, fleecy clouds, is another wonder- 
print in transfer, very satisfying in every way. 

Max Schiel of Leipzig, Germany, shows 
mastery of process-printing in his two gums and 
a transfer, his “Market in Niirnberg” being 


easily one of the best prints in the show. It is a 
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BORROWDALE 


FRED JUDGE 


SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND SALON 


multi-gum with very lovely quality of printing, 
rich and delicate, with none of the mealiness 
which mars so much that we see of the American 
work in gum. 

Karl Suchy of Vienna has two very fine trans- 


fers, “Street Scene” and “Old Mill”, both rich - 


in tones and very satisfying as pictures. Another 
Vienna worker, Leopold Vernouille, displays keen 
mastery of the bromoil transfer in his two pic- 
tures, “Stiller Winkel” and “Am Waldesrand”’, 
the latter a charming landscape with fine breadth 
and rhythm. 

These Austrian and German workers, and 
many of their associates in other countries, 
whose work I have seen much of abroad, have 
seemingly mastered the bromoil and bromoil- 
transfer process. As a rule, we, over here, have 
not. Despite the fact that hundreds of American 
pictorialists are working away at bromoil, we 
have only produced three or four workers of the 
first rank. A large percentage of the bromoil- 
prints and transfers, submitted to our salon-juries 
by American workers, vary from indifferent to 
very bad. They have received scant reception 
at the hands of the juries in this year’s exhibitions 


and, in most cases, justly so. Bromoil is a very 
beautiful process, but a very difficult one. To 
be successful in its practice, one must be an artist 
as well as a very clever technician. The jury of 
this exhibition had to pass on a considerable 
number of bromoils. Some were technically good 
with indifferent subject-matter and construction; 
others presented good pictures spoiled by bad 
technique. A rare few blended good art and 
good craftsmanship to produce some really fine 
pictures. 

Another European worker who has proved him- 
self to be a master of the difficult bromoil-transfer 
process is Fred Judge of Hastings, England. In 
this difficult medium, he ranks second to none. 
Working mostly in landscapes, he obtains very 
lovely atmospheric effects and rich, delicate tonal 
values which are unique. His landscapes fairly 
breathe poetry. All five of his prints, hung here, 
were superb. Of special charm were his “ Welsh 
Valley’’, Borrowdale” and “Above Loch Eck— 
Scotland’”’. 

J. Harold Leighton, also of England, showed 
four charming little gums, small prints but carry- 
ing well and holding their own against prints 
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many times their size; visual proof that it is not 
size but quality that “puts a print over” in the 
salon. His two bits of medizval architecture, 
“The Guard House” and “Carnarvon Castle” 
were gems. Most of our British friends work in 
bromide and some of the things they do in this 
comparatively simple medium are equal to— 
if they do not excel—the best work of the mas- 
ters of process-printing. Lionel Wood shows two 
prints of rare qualities, technical and pictorial, 
in his “Portrait of a Girl” and “‘Friends of the 
Footlights”. His work is notable for its depth 
and richness of tone. Charles Borup had another 
superb bromide print, a portrait, “After the 
Theater”. J. Vanderpant of New Westminster, 
B.C., a newcomer to our American exhibitions, 
showed three fine bromides, one of which, “A 
Window’s Pattern”, was one of the good things of 
the show. A rich-toned pattern of sunlight and 


W. E. DASSONVILLE 
SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND SALON 


shadow; a stunning picture, worked out from 
simple, commonplace elements found in the wait- 
ing-room of a railroad station. 

J. M. Whitehead of Scotland is seen at his best 
in “‘A Wee Cot Hoose”’. A veritable poem of the 
evening this, with a gleam of light in the windows 
of the little cottage in the foreground shown 
against a glorious evening-sky. His ‘Clouded 
Moon” and “Night’s Awakening” are two most 
likable low-keyed landscapes—pictures that are 
very typical of Whitehead. 

Our own Dr. D. J. Ruzicka now hailsfrom Brati- 
slava, Czecho-Slovakia. As company to his 
two masterly studies of the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, he send two fine atmospheric studies of the 
old-world city. 

H. Y. Siimmons of England has two fine Euro- 
pean subjects, ““The Old Bridge, Florence’’ and 
“In Ancient Rome”. His method of printing 
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from paper-negatives—no one to my knowledge 
does it better—gives a breadth and a charm that 
is unique and convincing. It possesses fine 
textural quality, free of mottling and wooliness. 
The paper-negative is capable of interesting 
developments. 

The three landscapes by Leonard Misonne of 
Belgium, in bromoil, are interesting and typically 
Misonne—perhaps, too much so. 

The contributors to the American section are, 
as usual, about evenly divided between the far 
east and the far west. The vast region between 
Pennsylvania and California is a photographic 
desert, pictorially speaking. Chicago presents 
an oasis of promise, and, here and there are 
small foci of interest. Why the far east and far 
west should carry the burden of achievement in 
pictorial photography is beyond my ken. Some 
of the greatest cities in our mid-west, in our 
richest and most progressive regions, are never 
heard of in the ranks of salon representation. 
The “regulars”, east and west, have just about 
held their own in the exhibitions this year; few 
have added greatly to their reputations. Per- 
haps this is due to overproduction; possibly to a 
blasé feeling consequent to too many exhibitions. 
In any event, I have been disappointed by the 
indifferent showing of many whom we hail as 
our best pictorialists. 

However, some of the newcomers to the ex- 
hibitions make up for the delinquencies of the 
veterans. Of these, to my mind Clark Blick- 
ensderfer of Denver, Colorado, shows the most 
notable progress of the year. His fine, clear, 
virile pictures, products of pure photography, 
rank well among the good things of the year. 
His “At Ebb Tide” presents an interesting 
balance in composition in a beautiful print. 
His “Evening at Timber Line” and ‘The Storm 
is Abroad in the Mountains” are alive with the 
bigness of our western mountains. His “ Ptarmi- 
gan in Winter’, which pictures a snow-white 
bird against a background of snow, is a tribute 
to the photographic technician and keen orni- 
thologist that Blickensderfer is. G.S.H. Harding, 
of Berkeley, is another worker who has shown 
distinguished progress this year. His “‘Corner 
Greek Theater” is about the best architectural 
picture in the exhibition. His “Open Window” 
is a print filled with sunshine and atmosphere. 

Another who has been coming rapidly to the 
top is G. W. Harting of New York. His group 
of three pictures certainly rank with the best in 
this exhibition. ‘Through the Window’’, which 
shows a great tower and massive buildings of 
lower Manhattan through the interesting pat- 
tern of a barred window, is a pictorial gem and 
a technical triumph. “In the Studio Door”’, 


the portrait of an artist in a sunlit doorway, is 
equally fine and strong. Laura Adams Armer, of 
Berkeley, shows the strongest group she has 
offered in years. Her portrait-study “Irving 
Pichel as Lord Kurano” is a deep, rich portrait- 
print of fine construction and pictorial charm. 
As a result of a recent trip to Arizona, she has 
two fine studies of the ancient cliff-dwellings, 
“Castles in New Spain” and “Cliff-Dwellings”’. 
Both these prints show rich tonal values and nice 
pattern in their composition. 

P. Douglas Anderson of San Francisco com- 
bines interesting shadow-pattern and angles in his 
**A Bit of California Street, San Francisco”. 

A worker who has come to the front in the 
last year is Louis A. Goetz. He is doing a quality 
of bromoil which ranks with the best in the world 
today. He obtains great depth and richness with- 
out evident graininess, results which although 
photographic in qualities vastly improve over 
straight printing. His transfers are master- 
pieces of rich technique. His bromoil, “The 
Lantern”, is one of the finest examples of tech- 
nique I have ever seen. A print of great richness 
and “juicv”’ shadows. A print so simple in its 
elements that all credit must be given to the 
masterly handling of the process. His ‘Dutch 
Folks”’ is a quaint bit of the old world, beautifully 
done and most satisfying. 

Another exhibitor who has clearly mastered 
his mediums is Eugene P. Henry of Brooklyn. 
His three bromoils are very well executed. His 
‘Portrait of a Gentleman” is one of the best 
portraits in the show and his “In Gloucester 
Harbor”, a group of old wharfs and sheds, is a 
strong, virile subject. 

A notable development in the art of pictorial 
photography, in recent years, is found inthe 
emphasis that many of our leading pictorialists 
place on the use of design and pattern in the con- 
struction of their pictures. A leading exponent 
of this interesting form of expression is Johan 
Hagemeyer of Carmel, California. He can 
always be counted on for something interesting 
and keenly original and has something to say in 
every one of his pictures. The most common- 
place subject-matter, such as roof-angles, domes, 
chimneys, towers, street-curbing et cetera, yield 
rare pictorial results at his hands. His ‘‘ Castles of 
Today” is an intensely interesting pattern con- 
structed from chimneys, domes, roof-tops and 
diverse shadows, and is one of the big pictures of 
the show. Almost equally good, in a similar 
vein, are his “Fish Cannery, Monterey” and his 
“Tile Factory”. Others who have built up 
interesting designs and patterns successfully from 
simple elements are F. C. Baker, Cleveland, in 
his “Snowy Roofs”; Charles K. Archer, Pitts- 
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AT EBB TIDE 


CLARK BLICKENSDERFER 


SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND SALON 


burgh, in “Sunlight on the Floor”; Porter Cleve- 
land, California, in “Columns of Pine on a Misty 
Shore” and Dr. Arthur Nilsen, New York, in 
“The Hallway” and the clever still-life, “Three 
Elephants”. 

William Gordon Shields, New York, has an 
admirable thing in “The Arches”, an architec- 
tural subject, with a harmonic arrangement of 
the lines of the arches, printed in gum and mighty 
well done, too. 

Good pictorial portraits have been none too 
plenty in the exhibitions of the year. To “put 
over” a portrait in the photographic salon is some 
achievement. Decidedly the best portrait in 
this exhibition was “Wm. Keith” by W. E. 
Dassonville, San Francisco. A rich printing of 
silver, hand-coated on parchment. 

Anne Brigman’s “‘The Norsk” is more than 
a portrait, it is a living characterisation, an inter- 
pretation of personality. Her “King’s Jester”, 
a self-portrait in a lighter vein, is likably human. 
“Portrait Study of Miss S.” by Charles H. 
Brown, Santa Barbara, is interesting for 


its handling of shadow-patterns in the back- 
ground. 

Nickolas Muray, of New York, is clearly in 
the first rank of American portrait-photo- 


graphers. His work shows a knowledge and 
appreciation of art-principles, a refreshing origi- 
nality, rare in professional portraiture. His 
“Carlotta Monterey”, “‘Nude” and “Girl with 
Fan” form one of the strongest groups in the 
exhibition. Margaret Watkins, New York, is 
at her best in her “Portrait of B. S. Horne”’, an 
interesting characterisation of an interesting man. 

Forman Hanna of Globe, Arizona, is most 
successful in his “Summer Sky, Monument 
Valley’. A commonplace title, but a fine big 
landscape of the southwest with its weird, fan- 
tastic domes and peaks. “The Plowman”, by 
Dr. T. W. Kilmer, is a fine bit of tense action and 
a multiple-gum of great carrying-power, the best 
work of Kilmer’s I have seen in a long time. 
That Anson Herrick of San Francisco is making 
most consistent progress is evidenced by his 
interesting group of four, the best of which were 
“The 14th Hole”, a golf-picture of intriguing 
interest and a nice feeling of action and his 
“California Cottage” with its beautifully 
worked-out design in sunshine and shadow. 

Few men have worked so hard and so earnestly 
for the good of photography as O. C. Reiter of 
Pittsburgh. He is one veteran who has not only 
held his pictorial own this year but has gained 
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some most distinguished laurels by his fine work 
of the year. His “Romance of Industry” is 
easily one of the best pictures of this and all 
other exhibitions of the year, wherever it has 
been shown. A picture of the throbbing indus- 
trial activity about Pittsburgh. The bold struc- 
ture of a dredge stands out in the foreground, 
against a background across the river of busy 
mills with smoking chimneys. A picture filled 
with life and atmosphere. His “Husbandman’’, 
a fine decorative bit with graceful trees and 
a plowman outlined against an interesting sky, 
is almost equally good. 

“Cathedral Door, Cologne’, by Henry Hus- 
sey, Berkeley, is a very successful bromoil with 
a quaint, old-world atmosphere, and is the 
strongest of a group of four. William Elbert 
Macnaughtan, New York, shows two of his 
characteristic landscapes, distinguished by deli- 
cate beauty in subject-matter and handling. 

John Paul Edwards had five pictures exhibited. 
Of this group, “Stacks and Funnels’, made on 
the decks of an Atlantic liner, seems to be the 
strongest offering. 


Exhibitions such as this have been the greatest 
single factor in the development of pictorial 
photography. They provide the incentive, the 
inspiration, the competitive spirit and the oppor- 
tunity for comparison that has started nearly 
every leading worker along the path of progress. 
The only trouble, today, is that there are too 
many of them, large and small. A sincere effort 
should be made to have most of our large exhibi- 
tions held biannually instead of annually as 
now. Any exhibition having the best selection of 
two years’ work should logically be better than 
one having to make a yearly bid for the prints 
of the hard-working salon exhibitor. Over- 
production has had a tendency of late years to 
lower the standards of men who should be lead- 
ing. Standards of exhibitions and contributing 
individuals must be raised greatly. We must 
have better craftsmanship. Too much attention 
is paid to process and too little to sane art and 
sound technique. Let us have less work, but 
better. In any event, to use the words of an 
enthusiast I overheard at one of the exhibitions, 
“Tt’s a grand old art’’, and we all love it. 


The Point of View 


E. L. C. MORSE 


syN making pictures, as in everything 

else in this world, much depends 
on how you look at things. Each 
man sees the world differently 
i because he looks at it through the 
es of his own individuality and from a slightly 
different point of view. The typical American, 
for instance, ‘cannot understand the _ typical 
Frenchman simply because he doesn’t see the 
world from the same point of view, and vice 
versa. The thing contemplated is really just 
the same all the time, only it looks different 
from different points of view. Plus ¢a change, 
plus c’est la méme chose, as the Frenchman puts 
it: the more it changes, the more it is the same 
thing. 

This preliminary philosophic generality dis- 
posed of, let us take a specific case under con- 
sideration. I spent last summer in a delightful 
but humble little cottage in Michigan and 
wanted to get an adequate picture of the place 
to show my friends on my return to Chicago. 
It was situated among pine-trees on a bluff 
overlooking Lake Michigan. To the east was a 
steep slope leading down to a bosky dell; to 
the west a steep bank, bare of vegetation, which 
led down to the lake; to the north high 


sand-hills; to the south a clump of trees on the 
same level as the cottage. The charm of the 
place was the surrounding woods and its eleva- 
tion; the cottage was not architecturally im- 
posing or interesting. The problem was to 
show the cottage and the trees—or the trees and 
the cottage, the one being accessory to the other. 
But both could not be of equal prominence so 
as to cause a struggle in the beholder’s mind 
as to which was the main interest and which 
subordinate. All trees and very little cottage, 
or all cottage and very little forest? Owing to 
the configuration of the landscape, as will be 
seen, this was a serious problem. 

In other words, which was it to be, cottage 
and incidental trees, or trees and _ incidental 
cottage—or both in about equal proportions? 
Well, the answer to that brings us back again 
to the heart-searching question: What are you 
trying to do? 

There are certain factors that you can not 
change in picture-making with a camera to any 
great extent. Your lens, your emulsion do not 
change. The building and the trees remain 
the same. But you can change the relative 
proportions of trees to cottage, and you can 
bring about quite extraordinary effects by taking 
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advantage of the varying moods of light. But 
you can not do much else. 

The accompanying four pictures are intended 
to bring out that point. And in parenthesis 
it may be added that they were developed and 
printed by the usual druggist’s assistant in a 


small town and are here given purely for in- 


FIGURE 1 


structive purposes, not as works of art. Let 
us now begin with our dissection and see what 
we can discover about relative proportions, 
light and shade—in short, about the very impor- 
tant matter of the Point of View. 

Compare Figure 1 with Figure 2. The first 
of this pair was made at 10 o’clock in the morning 
and the second at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
The roof was made of tar-paper—correctly 
rendered in one picture and falsely in the other. 
The afternoon sun brings out the triangular 
effect of the roof and the texture of the bark 
in the two prominent trees, but the morning 
sun fails to do so. The morning picture strikes 
one as more of the “record’’ style—the sort of 
thing a real-estate man could use in conveying 
an idea of the size and shape of the building. 
But to the pictorial artist the scene suggests 
winter along with summer shrubbery. Yet, the 
picture was really made in July. It is without 
any question a pictorial falsehood. 


Figure 2 gives us a more correct understanding 
of the setting of the building, and the branches 
and leaves of the trees look more natural. The 
shrubbery seems truer. The charm of the trees 
is utilised to a fuller extent by giving more prom- 
inence to the forest and not so much to the 
building. Moreover, the shed does not give the 
exaggerated hen-coop effect so noticeable in 
Figure 1. Perhaps the white triangle is a shade 
too prominent, and a captious critic might object 
to the tree-trunk that neatly bisects the apex of 
the triangle in geometrical fashion; but, at any 
rate, that fault is redeemed by the large masses 
of ungeometrical branches above. 


In Figure 3 we have an entirely opposite 
effect, though made in the morning, and from 
a point only a few yards from where the 
others were made. There is nothing “homey” 
about the picture; one might almost say it is 
forbidding. The trees look cold and hard. The 
shadow on the sand suggests a cold autumn-day 
of wailing winds and naked woods. The human 
element seems almost entirely lacking. The im- 
pression is given of a wagon-road leading up to 
a small shack hidden among the trees. Readers 
of vivid imagination who are familiar with that 
charming but pathetic Canadian story, Maria 
Chapdelaine, will perhaps be reminded of the 
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journey home from church by the old farmer and 
his daughter in the bleak Northern woods, just 
as winter was coming on. Yet, the picture was 
made in July on the sand-dunes of Michigan. 
Figure 4 was made in the afternoon from the 
same angle, but a few yards closer to the build- 
ing. The effect, to me at least, is that one is 


FIGURE 3 


near a habitable home where there is warmth 
and cheer. The trees are exactly the same, but 
the effect is less somber owing to the sunshine 
on their trunks. There seems not to be so much 
of a hill and we seem to be at our journey’s end. 
The cottage itself is more in evidence and the 
sun on the building half persuades us that there 
must be nice, cheerful people living there, but 
in Figure 3 one feels that—well, it would be 
better to drive on and spend the night elsewhere. 
One feels almost certain that in Figure 4 there 
would be something good to eat, books and 
magazines, a hammock and perhaps a banjo or 
guitar ornamented with a ribbon, children and 
maybe a dog. But what kind of a dog would 
you expect to find in Figure 3? Would you care 
to meet him alone in the woods? 

Are these suggestions too fanciful? Possibly. 
But it is submitted in all candor that these four 
pictures convey, entirely distinct impressions to 
the beholder., ‘He js at liberty to interpret them 


in accordance with his artistic instincts and by 
the light of his own imagination. But the fact 
remains that the impressions are decidedly differ- 
ent, though the points of view are all within a 
few yards of one another, and the only variation 
has been in distance from the subject and in 
the source of light. 

Enormous fortunes have been made from 
furnishing plates, films and photographic ma- 
terials to amateur photographers—especially to 
the Amateur Snapshooters. The latter may be 
described as “those who snap first and look 
afterwards”. Probably four out of every five 
films or plates are simply wasted. The snap- 


FIGURE 4 


shooter would get more joy out of life and 
have much more appreciation of self-expression 
if he would look before he leaped, in a photo- 
graphic sense. 

Properly speaking, the camera is an instrument 
to render in pictorial form the, the—I won't say 
soul, but at any rate the—temperament of the 
user of the camera. An attempt has been made 
to show in this article how views of the very 
same subject, with the same photographic in- 
strumentalities, may be made to respond to the 
inner impression in the mind of the artist. By 
means of the camera this fleeting impression in 
the mind of the artist is fixed into permanent 
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form. Such pictures are valuable because they 
interpret a mood of nature just as the artist 


sees it. Often we are surprised to learn that 
there is so much beauty and truth in common- 
place subjects. It is there all the time, but we 
do not see it. The artist sees it and interprets 
it for us. And then we wonder that we did not 
see it. If it is a picture that we can look on, 
day after day, and feel refreshed and inspired, 
that is Art with a capital A. But if it is simply 
“cute, catchy or pretty-pretty’’, we tire of it— 
and in time hate it, because it is not Art. 
This ability to see something in objects that 
the average man overlooks, but which he admires 
when pointed out to him, is a gift which few 
of us possess. We may not be able to produce 
masterpieces, but at least we may avoid pro- 
ducing monstrosities. It would help some if we 
tried to remember that the human eye sees 
things differently from the eye of the lens. The 
latter sees a few things, and sees them regardless 
of their relation to the surroundings. Almost 
never does the human eye see an object in nature 
by itself. In the four pictures here given, the 
visual impression on the human eye would be 
different from that of the lens, even if the eye 
were in the very place occupied by the lens. 
The eye would see more than the lens because, 
even unconsciously, the eye is always moving 


more or less and changing focus. Color misleads 
us and we don’t think in monochrome. Hence, 
we are often not in harmony with the instru- 
mentalities that we have at our disposal, and 
failure follows. 

It is very difficult to overcome these handicaps 
imposed on us by our physical structure. To be 
successful with the camera of today we must 
learn to think in monochrome and to isolate a 
given part of a view just as the camera does. 
Elimination of color from our mind is difficult 
and requires mental training, but it is easy 
enough to isolate a part of a view by looking 
through a tube or even through the hands formed 
to exclude everything not wanted to be on the 
plate exposed. Such a practice, assiduously 
cultivated until it became a fixed habit, might 
reduce the profits of manufacturers of films and 
plates, but there would be ample compensation 
in the joy of budding artists who were thereby 
saved from the disgust and mortification that 
results from unappreciative use of photographic 
instrumentalities. It is only half of the truth 
to say that the poor workman complains of his 
tools. The other half of the truth is that the 
good workman becomes so familiar with the 
excellencies and defects of his tools that the use 
of them becomes automatic, unerring and simply 
a means to an end in view. 


Rules of Composition 


HHOTOGRAPHY was in its infancy 
when Ruskin commenced to write 
“Modern Painters’’, and he had but 
a contemptuous opinion of photo- 
ue graphy as an artistic medium, says 
Mr. Reid in an English cotemporary. Yet, these 
works are crammed with teachings, many of 
which the painters of the present day reject; but 
which seem to be expressly designed for the 
guidance and instruction of photographers who 
wish to make of their medium an art. “Modern 
Painters” might well be the artist photographer’s 
bible; but there is a very short and much simpler 
work—the “Elements of Drawing” that I would 
recommend for preliminary study. 

This little work is in the form of three letters to 
students. They are well worth reading from the 
beginning, even if only for the sake of Ruskin’s 
inimitable literary style. But if one does not wish 
to bother poring over the detailed instructions 
for learning to draw, he may go direct to the 
third letter and to the latter part of it, which deals 
with the subject of composition. 

But in commencing, Ruskin gives this warning: 


“Tt is impossible to give rules which will enable 
you to compose. You might much more easily 
receive rules to enable you to be witty ... The 
essence of composition lies precisely in the fact 
of its being unteachable, in its being the operation 
of an individual mind of range and power exalted 
above others. But though no one can invent by 
rule, there are some simple laws of arrangement 
which it is well for you to know; because, though 
they will not enable you to produce a good pic- 
ture, they will often enable you to set forth what 
goodness may be in your work in a more telling 


way.” 


To BE versatile in any art takes a lifetime. To 
every one is not given the power to portray varied 
subjects. To concentrate on a few and do them 
well, is best. Learn to use the tools properly, 
study carefully the work of masters. If we do 
this we acquire a style or thought of our own, and 
individual expression follows. 


O. C. REITER. 
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EDITORIAL 


Misapplied Photography 


O what extent photography is used as a 

means of deception—in the form of enter- 
tainment—is too well known to an _ initiated 
public to require explanation. Less familiar to 
the average person, however, is the way that 
photographs sometimes fail to achieve the serious 
object for which they were originally intended. 
Of course, in such cases the consequence is that 
the photographs impart false information. It 
has frequently happened that photographs 
obtained to serve an important purpose—and 
at considerable effort and expense—have con- 
veyed to an eagerly interested public an im- 
pression directly the opposite from the one 
originally intended, and in many cases the wrong 
impression prevailed and was never corrected. 
It is a fact that this ignorant or careless use of 
good photographs—of which the daily press is 
not entirely innocent—often leads to dire con- 
fusion and endless contention, and is all the more 
regrettable when the medium of such false in- 
formation enjoys a high reputation for honesty 
and accuracy. 

Let us cite the case of the famous and much- 
discussed painting, “La Belle Ferronniére”, by 
Leonardo da Vinci. Excellent photographs of the 
original picture, in the Louvre Museum, and an 
alleged original brought into this country have 
been published in magazines and newspapers. 
In one instance, however, photographs of both 
pictures appeared side by side; but whether by 
accident or design, the identifying titles were 
reversed! Therefore, when studying the photo- 
graphic reproduction designated as the picture 
hanging in the Louvre (the original), the unen- 
lightened beholder was looking at the alleged 
original, or copy, and vice versa. In the eyes of a 
discriminating observer there was a marked 
difference between these two reproductions. 
Having seen the Louvre picture many times, the 
Editor noticed at once the difference between the 
two pictures in the newspaper, and with con- 
sternation the circumstance that each was 
incorrectly named. If brought to the attention 
of the erring newspaper by some well-informed 
reader, the error was probably allowed to pass 
unexplained. 

Another fatal blunder was the publication, in 
the same prominent newspaper, of an eminently 


successful photograph of the partial eclipse of the 
sun—which occurred last September—made at 
the moment the dark disk of the moon obscured 
the lower limb of the sun. Unfortunately, the 
publisher spoiled his praiseworthy effort by 
printing the photograph upside down! Instead 
of representing the moon as passing over the 
lower part of the sun’s surface—which it did, in 
fact—the reproduction in question showed the 
moon as covering the upper part of its luminous 
rival, which is exactly the reverse of what took 
place. But this is not all. A well-known news- 
paper in another city, desirous to serve its 
readers with authentic news of the celestial 
phenomenon, copied the above-mentioned photo- 
graphic reproduction—giving the usual credit— 
but likewise inserted the picture falsely. Now, 
each of these two widely read publications has a 
well-equipped editorial staff—men eminently 
qualified to write on matters political. musical 
and scientific; but what both apparently need, 
is an expert photographer-astronomer or as- 
tronomer-photographer, or, better still, a well- 
educated person, to have personal charge of all 
photographs which appear in its pages. As to 
the Boston press—to its credit let it be said, that 
the Boston Globe contained a good illustration 
of the eclipse as shown at Harvard Observatory; 
and the Boston Herald published in its well- 
printed Rotogravure Section a remarkably 
beautiful and_ scientifically accurate celestial 
photograph—five phases of the eclipse photo- 
graphed at intervals of fifteen minutes each. It 
is pictures such as these that deserve to be 
admired, and to be preserved, by persons who 
took pains to witness the rare astronomical event. 
Nevertheless, it is regrettable that when photo- 
graphic science has made it possible to obtain 
accurate and permanent records of celestial 
phenomena, even prominent and _ influential 
newspapers should commit inexcusable errors in 
making use of them. The lack of geographical 
knowledge is also responsible for many, almost 
daily, blunders in publishing photographs of 
places of the old world. Such errors may not 
have serious consequences like the two examples 
mentioned in this article; but a newspaper 
of high standing should be able to manage 
successfully so simple a matter as labeling 
correctly every picture which appears in its 
pages. It should be treated as well as news. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to PHoro-Era Maaazine, or towards the purchase 
of photographic books listed with the coupon. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Pooto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a com- 
petition if any of the following rules are not fully com- 
plied with by the contestant. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoro-Era MaGazine awards are announced. 

3. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. All prints should be mounted on stiff 
boards. A narrow margin is permissible. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pooro-Era Magazine, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. Criticism at 
request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. Large packages 
may be sent by express, prepaid. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Parks 
Closed September 30, 1923 


First Prize: Fannie T. Cassidy. 
Second Prize: Melvin C. Parrish. 
Third Prize: U. Stephen Johnson. 


Honorable Mention: P. H. Adams; J. H. Field; 
F. A. Hasse; J. Kirkland Hodges; Dr. K. Koike; 
P. McAdam; Geo. G. Murray; W. H. Pote; Kenneth 
D. Smith; R. M. Weller. 


Subjects for Competition—1924 


“Pictures by Artificial Light.”’ Closes January 31. 
“*Miscellaneous.”’ Closes February 29. 
**Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 
“*Street-Scenes.”” Closes April 30. 

“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

“Marines.” Closes June 30. 

“Landscapes with Clouds.” Closes July 31. 
“*Mountains and Hills.” Closes August 31. 
““Summer-Sports.” Closes September 30. 


Subjects for Competition—1923 


“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
“*Indoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? 

This is often the reason why careless entrants wonder 
what has become of their prints. Let them be more 
careful in the future. We will do our part, gladly. 
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ROCK SPRINGS 
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THE UPPER DELL MELVIN C. PARRISH 


SECOND PRIZE — PARKS 


Against the Light 


Many of the most beautiful outdoor-effects in both 
figure- and landscape-work are to be obtained only 
when the light is almost or quite behind the principal 
object, remarks the British Journal. The photographer 
whose work has been confined to orthodox lighting 
“over one shoulder’, often finds that attempts to de- 
part from it result in hopelessly fogged negatives. 
This is due to more than one cause, the principal being 
the absence of an efficient lens-hood, reflections from 
the bellows or interior woodwork of the camera, and 
the use of unbacked plates. Amplifying these points, 
it may be pointed out that the lens-hood should allow 
the plate to be illuminated only just to the edges, that 
is to say, should cut off light that would otherwise fall 
upon the bellows. The interior of the bellows should 
be a real, deep black and not a gray, due to dust or 
fading, and the woodwork should -be free of any sus- 
picion of polish. A coating of a good mat-black varnish 
will answer well for both cloth or wood. A backed plate 


or a film allows an adequate exposure to be given to 
the shadows without risk of halation in the highlights, 
and it may be remarked that for such subjects plates of 
medium rapidity, which have a more opaque film, will 
usually give better results than very rapid ones. 


When is a Negative Properly Washed? 


Every photographer recognises the importance of 
washing his negatives properly; but the novice is up 
against the difficulty of knowing when the washing is 
complete, writes W. F. G. in The Amateur Photographer. 
It is much the same problem as we have in fixing prints— 
there is no outward and visible sign that the end at 
which we aim has been reached. And it can be solved 
in the same way: that is to say, a certain definite 
treatment can be formulated, and when this treatment 
has been applied we can assume with all reasonable 
certainty that washing has been thorough. Unfor- 
tunately, the treatment is one which involves some 
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little trouble; so that there is a natural tendency to 
cut it down, which perhaps accounts for some of the 
dreadfully unwashed negatives which one sees at times. 

For most purposes we can take it that a dozen com- 
plete changes of water, if not made too hurriedly, will 
be sufficient. If mercurial intensification, or some other 
operation in which the least trace of hypo is actively 
injurious, is to be used, then a few more changes may be 
given; but it is safe to say that if the round dozen are 
given properly, none of the negatives will suffer there- 
after from anything due to insufficient washing. 

I think it probable that insufficient washing is more 


enough for each immersion; longer soaking only pro- 
longs the operation without getting rid of the hypo, 
and very long washing is injurious. 

The thoroughness of washing can be tested, but there 
is no need whatever to do this if the process is carried 
out strictly on the lines laid down. To test for the 
presence of traces of hypo, a glass of water is placed 
on a sheet of white paper, to make any slight change 
of tint perceptible, and very faintly colored by the 
addition of a drop or two of a weak solution of potas- 
sium permanganate. The negative to be tested is 
drained, and when the last drops are falling from it 


A VISTA 


U. STEPHEN JOHNSON 


THIRD PRIZE — PARKS 


often due to the water not getting proper access to the 
negative than to anything else. If the negatives are 
on glass there should be no trouble; as they can be 
washed in a tank, in which case both sides are exposed 
to the water, or in a tray, when it is easy to raise the 
plate and let the water get underneath. It is not 
that the glass side needs any elaborate washing to re- 
move the hypo from it; but when a plate is lying in a 
tray, there is a film of hypo-laden water between the 
tray and the negative, which, if it is left when the 
water is changed, carries hypo into the next lot of water, 
which therefore washes less efficiently. Film-negatives 
when washed in a tray overlap, and then the water 
cannot get to them properly: they must therefore be 
kept moving just as must be done with prints. 

There is no relation between the quantity of water 
used and the completeness of the washing. No doubt 
there is a minimum of water needed, below which we 
cannot go and yet get a properly washed negative; but 
I doubt if ever anyone has approached it. For to do 
so would involve a good deal of trouble. The great 
point in effective washing is to carry as little as possible 
of one washing water into the next. We should there- 


fore drain negatives all we can between each change. 
If a rack is used, it should be taken out of the tank while 
the water is changed, set at an angle to drain, and be- 
fore putting it back into the fresh water should be given 
a shake to get rid of drainings. Two minutes is long 


they are received in the glass; and if an appreciable 
quantity of hypo is present, the pink color disappears. 
It is changed in fact to a yellow; but in this degree of 
dilution the yellow is not perceptible. If the pink 
color, although very faint, persists, that stage of the 
washing is complete. 

Before the negative can be drained and dried, how- 
ever, its surface must be cleaned from any lime-salts, 
etc., that may be on it. For this purpose the film is 
rubbed with a tuft of wet cotton and then rinsed once 
more. If it is a ceiluloid-film, it may be put on a sheet 
of clean glass for the rubbing, which should be done on 
both sides. 

If after this when the negative is dry there is any 
crystalline appearance on the film it is a sign that there 
has been something radically wrong in the washing. 
The absence of such an appearance is not a sign of com- 
plete washing; but its presence is an indication that the 
washing has been nothing near complete. We must 
remember that all the washing must be done before a 
negative has been dried. When once it is dry, it is 
very doubtful whether any number of subsequent 
changes will get rid entirely of the by-products of 
fixing, the removal of which is more important even 
than that of the hypo itself. 


Is it not a good idea to get those vacation-pictures 
in an album before some are mislaid or lost? 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


PIPE-DREAMS IN CAMP 


BERTRAN F. HAWLEY 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


Advanced Competition 
Pictures by Artificial Light 
Closes January 31, 1924 


THERE was a time in the making of pictures when the 
use of flashpowder was the only method whereby a 
photograph could be made indoors or outdoors after 
sundown. Candles, oil-lamps and illuminating gas 
offered little help to the photographer who wished to 
make pictures at night. It is true that some remark- 
able work was done and that the workers of those 
days are to be commended for the excellent results 
often obtained. Today, with the aid of electricity, 
the photographer can make most pictures as readily 
by night as by day. Even if he still uses flashpowder, 
he can do so without much smoke, excessive noise or 


‘inconvenience to the subject. We are indebted to 


the remarkable development of motion-picture pho- 
tography for the effective methods of artificial lighting 
now in general use. The amateur and the professional 


photographer are making the most of the latest equip- 
ment for artificial-light photography. Outfits of 
many styles and prices are now available and may be 
used successfully by the average camerist. 

In this competition, we make no restrictions other 
than the request that all pictures submitted be made 
only by artificial light. That is, it is permissible to 
use a candle or the very latest type of powerful electric 
floodlight; it makes no difference, provided the illu- 
mination is wholly artificial. It is our desire that 
this competition serve to awaken greater interest in 
the practical value of artificial light in photography. 
Many successful portrait-photographers have given 
up daylight altogether, because they find that modern 
methods of electric illumination are superior to variable 
natural light. We know, too, that these modern ap- 
plications of artificial illumination have opened up 
the interesting field of home-portraiture. In fact, no 
matter what branch of photography the worker enjoys 
most, he will find that a consideration of pictures by 
artificial light cannot fail to be of interest and value. 
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During the winter-months there are greater oppor- 
tunities to make pictures by artificial light. In the 
northern part of the United States and Canada the 
days are short and offices, stores, factories, homes, 
parks and streets have to be lighted several hours 
earlier than in summer. This fact offers the intelli- 
gent camerist many opportunities to make indoor and 
outdoor pictures suited to this competition. In 
England and, I believe, in the United States, fairly 
successful pictures in theaters have been made from the 
orchestra-seats during the performance. A_ well- 
known British firm of plate-makers is illustrating an 
advertisement with such a picture made instantane- 
ously with lights not very bright and no spot-light. 
There are a number of our readers who have vest- 
pocket cameras with F/4.5, F/3.5 and even F/2.9 
anastigmats who should find much pleasure in making 
such pictures. Obviously, it is advisable first to con- 
sult the management to avoid any subsequent em- 
barrassment. In most cases, there should be no ob- 
jection on the part of the theater-manager. 

Although the development of electricity has resulted 
in many effective illuminating-devices for the photo- 
grapher, it should not be assumed that the use of 
flashpowder is not of advantage. There are certain 
subjects which cannot be photographed at night by 
any other means. For example, in communities 
where there is no electricity or gas, the camerist must 
rely upon flashpowder to produce the required illu- 
mination. Even in this modern age, there are many 
small towns and villages without electricity. To be 
sure, their number is growing less and less; but there 
are still many which would present a problem to the 
photographer who was not equipped with flashpowder. 

Those of our readers who have the opportunity to 
test out different types of electric lamps and _ spot- 
lights, and then to compare the results with negatives 
made with the aid of flashpowder, will learn much of 
practical value concerning artificial illumination. For 
example, let us assume that it is evening and we have 
before us an average family which is seated about the 
living-room table, its members reading, sewing, play- 
ing checkers or enjoying themselves with toys on the 
floor, according to their several ages. Some one sug- 
gests that a picture be made. In the circumstances, 
if there is a choice, an electric lamp to produce the 
required illumination would be preferable to the use 
of flashpowder with its discharge, a certain amount of 
noise and some smoke. Perhaps, flashpowder permits 
a quicker exposure and, so far as children are concerned, 
might be preferable; but, as a rule, the electric lamp 
with its controlled light, cleanliness and absence of 
discharge, will be selected by the average family, pro- 
vided that electricity is available. For the interested 
worker, we would suggest making such a picture by 
electric lamp and by flashlight so that an inspection of 
the resulting negatives will help him to a better under- 
standing of the relative merits of certain types of 
artificial illumination for certain subjects. 

No doubt that the home will be the best “hunting- 
ground” for the maker of pictures by artificial light. 
There are so many delightful subjects to be found or 
improvised at home, that just a few suggestions will 
suffice here. For example, there is the family itself, 
collectively and singly, young and old; then we have 
friends and neighbors; the family-pets are well worth 
considering; also, attractive interior-views of the 
home should not be overlooked; and, lastly, the still- 
life subjects are legion. Our readers need only to turn 
back a few issues to find many still-life subjects that 
have been made successfully by artificial light. We 
have suggested a number of times that a photographic 


evening be set aside and a definite plan made for work 
to be done on that evening. This may require a little 
effort; but there is no other way to make consistent 
progress in photography or anything else. It is not 
always the burst of speed that wins the race. More 
often it is just the steady pace, mile after mile. 

Outside the home there are many attractive sub- 
jects, all of which can be made by some form of arti- 
ficial light. Not a few business firms would permit a 
careful worker to make pictures of members of the 
firm, certain department-heads, offices, and work- 
rooms when this could be done without undue inter- 
ference and at closing-time. Obviously, the worker 
could make pictures of his own business-quarters pro- 
vided he is “boss’’, and this suggestion will be of in- 
terest and value to those who follow it. There are 
many attractive offices which are just as well worth 
photographing as a living-room at home. Then, too, 
there are beautiful banking-rooms and theater-entrances 
which may be photographed by artificial light. 

Another source of subject-material may be found in 
the streets and public parks of cities and towns. In 
most communities the main thoroughfares are well 
lighted and so are most of the parks, playgrounds and 
community-centers. By selecting the proper view- 
point to avoid the glare of street-lamps, it is possible to 
obtain very beautiful effects. Human interest may be 
included or omitted as the worker prefers. Where 
large, well-lighted bridges are to be found, there will 

many opportunities for exceptional pictures. 

It is my suggestion that those who enter prints in 
this competition will do well to look up articles in photo- 
magazines and chapters in photo-textbooks which refer 
to photography at night, flashlight-photography and 
descriptions of modern electric lamps and spot-lights. 
The information thus obtained should be digested 
carefully and plans made to obtain pictures which, 
artistically and technically, meet the requirements of 
this competition. Due attention should be given to 
the matter of lens-and-shutter adjustments, with and 
without flashpowder illumination. While stop F/11 
may do very well for most flashlight-exposures, it 
might over- or under-expose a picture made with the 
aid of certain types of electric lamps or spot-lights. 
In this connection, it will be well for the worker to send 
for the descriptive matter which is distributed by all 
the leading makers of apparatus. 

For example, were I to send a print to this competi- 
tion I should decide upon a picture of Broadway at 
42nd Street, New York City. My first step would be 
to spend some evening looking over the ground, getting 
permission from the superintendent of the Times 
Building to photograph from one of the offices on the 
fourth or fifth floor facing north, looking up data on 
exposures, selecting the fastest available plate or film, 
seeing that the lens was clean and that the shutter 
worked smoothly. Then, on the appointed evening, I 
should be on time, meet the janitor or night-watchman, 
go to the designated office with him, have him remain 
while I made the exposures and have him lock the door 
after we had come out, make him a cash-present for 
his co-operation and return to my home to develop the 
plates or films. If the result was four good negatives, 
I should select the one which seemed to me to meet the 
requirements of this competition. Then, I should 
make the best possible enlargement, mount it neatly 
and send it in with the required data and postage for 
return. With this suggestion, I shall let our readers 
“go to it’’ and prove that they have their own ideas on 
the subject and that they will soon show the jury some 
pictures out of the ordinary. 

A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to PHoto-Era MaGazine, or towards the purchase of 
photographic books listed with the coupon. 

Subject for each contest is “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-ErA MaGazine, or in books. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a competi- 
tion if any of the following rules are disregarded. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. A signed 
statement to this effect should accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out ane, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. They 
should be simply and tastefully mounted. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-ErRA MaGa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era Magazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed September 30, 1923 


First Prize: L. J. Creegan. 
Second Prize: John T. Cromer. 


Honorable Mention: Philip Mehler; Reynold J. 
Palmer; Ward C. Platt. 


The Beginner’s Photographic Christmas 


Just for a moment let us imagine that it is Christ- _ 
mas-morning in the average home. There is an under- 
current of anticipation as the time approaches to open 
the presents. One member of the family is a beginner 
in photography. He bought his camera just before he 
left on his vacation last August; and, to the delight of 
the rest of the family, he has done fairly well with it. 
However, he has been handicapped by the lack of a 
complete equipment to go with the camera. Although 
a beginner, he has realised that he could have done 
better with certain accessories which he could not 
afford at the time of purchasing the camera. It is 
natural that on this Christmas-morning he hopes to 
receive some of the long-desired additions to his outfit. 
However, he is not sure of this because mother said 
that he needed some new shirts more than he did 
“photographic things”, and father thought photo- 
graphy was all right “provided one didn’t spend too 
much money on it’. Then, too, his sister had said 
plainly that a new coat was of far greater importance 
than a photographic outfit which would not keep her 
warm this winter. Altogether, the prospects for a 
photographic Christmas for this beginner were very 
poor—in fact, rather hopeless. 

But the eventful hour has arrived. The Christmas- 
packages with their white tissue-paper exteriors, tied 
with their red-and-green ribbons, and stamped with 
their Christmas-seals, are carefully gathered and placed 
upon the dining-room table. The packages are sorted 
and a pile of them accumulates at mother’s place at 
table. Father soon finds himself behind a barricade of 
packages, and so it is with sister and our beginner. 
At a given signal each member of the family in turn 
selects one package, opens it, shares the pleasure of the 
gift with the rest. Thus the merry game continues 
until the last package is opened and all sit back to 
survey with delight and gratitude all the good things 
that Santa Claus has brought from far and near. 

As we have said, our beginner’s prospects were very 
poor, photographically speaking; but look at him now! 
His face is flushed with pleasure as he looks at the 
presents before him. He is at a loss to account for it 
all. The very first package he opened was a leather 
carrying-case for his camera. The second, although 
small, contained a sky-filter to help him get cloud- 
effects and sunsets. Another contained a contrivance 
which released the shutter, after several seconds, so 
that he could have time to get into the picture himself. 
What he thought was an umbrella turned out to be 
a neat, metal tripod to support the camera for time- 
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THE SECLUDED POOL 


L. J: CREEGAN 


FIRST PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


exposures indoors and out. The largest package of all 
contained a developing-tank, trays, printing-frame, 
graduate, stirring-rod, paper, chemicals and everything 
that could be desired to develop and print pictures. 
The last package was heavy, although not so large as 
the one just mentioned. It contained three of the latest 
photographic textbooks for amateur photographers. 
Directly under the books lay an envelope, and in it he 
found a Christmas-card and a notice to the effect that 
he had been placed on the subscription list of four 
photographic magazines. What a photographic Christ- 
mas for our beginner! 

Let us see how it all came about. We have recorded 
considerable opposition on the part of mother, father 
and sister to too much photography. How, then, did 
so much photographic material come to our beginner 
in the face of family opposition? Really, mother, 
father and sister did not wish to deny our beginner his 
photographic presents; but they could not afford them 
and give him what they believed was more necessary, 
viz.: warm clothing and things he needed to be com- 
fortable during the winter. However, they did the 
next best thing. They telephoned or wrote to our 
beginner's relatives and friends and told them how 
much he wanted these additions to his photographic 
outfit. Many were glad to hear what he really wanted, 
as they were at a loss to know what to get for him. 
Thus the problem was solved and our beginner had 
his photographic Christmas. 

Now this little tale is based upon fact. It has been 
done and can be done again by those who are really 
eager to give a relative or a friend a photographic 
Christmas. Of course, in many cases it is not necessary 
to go into the matter so extensively. Often, just an 
exposure-meter, a darkroom clock, a 14 x 17 enamel 


tray, a safe-light, a pair of condensers, a thermometer, 
a glass-graduate, a few chemicals, a pair of scales or a 
gross of developing-paper will be a most welcome gift. 
In short, to supply one thing that is lacking in the 
photographic outfit is a help to any beginner. It 
must be apparent that to make a success of such giving, 
it is highly important to have some one find out just 
what the beginner needs. Usually, some member of 
the family can obtain this information and “ broadcast” 
it to relatives and friends. 

Those who are qualified by their own photographic 
experience should visit a well-stocked photo-supply 
house and look over the “latest thing” in photographic 
accessories. There are many new and very serviceable 
accessories being placed on the market. Often, these 
are not very expensive; but the beginner does not feel 
able financially to buy them. At Christmas-time his 
relatives and friends have an excellent opportunity to 
make him a present that he really wants instead of a 
cravat or pocket-knife, of which he will probably re- 
ceive several. Although the giver receives full credit 
for any gift that he bestows upon another, yet, how 
pleasant it is to receive on Christmas morning some- 
thing that one really wants. 

It is hoped that my reader will “read between the 
lines”, will consider the suggestions given and will act 
upon them for the benefit of some beginner in photo- 
graphy who will appreciate a photographic gift. My 
first developing-outfit was a Christmas-gift from my 
mother; and never again shall I feel the same pride of 
possession as I did when I opened that package and 
found my first complete developing-outfit. Although 
there were times afterward when my mother seemed 
inclined to doubt the wisdom of her gift, as she beheld 
hypo-stains upon the bathroom-floor, yet, she paved 
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SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


the way to a greater appreciation of nature and all 
that is beautiful in the world as seen by means of the 
camera. We need many beginners to fill up the ranks 
of amateur photographers. We always have more 
than enough snapshooters; but of real, well-trained, 
enthusiastic amateur photographers there cannot be 
too many. To encourage, to help and to support the 
beginner should be the duty and the pleasure of those 
who know what photography really means to the world 
of to-day. A. 


Exposure and Development 


Tue relation between exposure and development is a 
matter which should be grasped thoroughly and as 
early in one’s photographic career as possible, cautions 
Kodakery. It has been said that the secret of success- 
ful photography is correct exposure, and this is per- 
fectly true. But even correct exposure without 
correct development will fail to give the best results. 

Before going deeper into this subject, we must 
understand what is meant by “latitude”. Assume 
for the moment that the correct exposure for a certain 
subject is one second. Make a negative with this 
exposure and then one with half-a-second, one with two 
seconds and one with four seconds. Develop this 
strip in the tank strictly in accordance with the in- 
structions. When dry print them all on the same 
variety of paper. 

You will probably be very surprised to find that these 
four prints are so exactly alike as to be indistinguishable 
one from the other. Yet the negatives looked very 
different—one was thin, one looked just right, the third 
was dense and the fourth very dense. The prints were 
alike because the scale of gradation was the same in 
each negative—only the density varied. 

These negatives gave similar prints because their 
respective exposures were within “the latitude of 
exposure” of the film. To put it another way; latitude 
of exposure is that margin of error on either side of 
correct exposure within which all exposures—when 
correctly developed—will yield negatives of normal grada- 
tion and will give similar prints. Their densities will 
of course be different. 

Now let us imagine a second experiment. We will 
make six exposures of one subject, giving each the 


JOHN T. CROMER 


correct exposure, and will assume the correct develop- 
ment to be seven minutes. We will, however, develop 
the six exposures for the following times: 21, 4, 7, 10, 
15, and 20 minutes respectively and print the resulting 
negatives on the same variety of paper. 

From the negative least developed we shall get a 
print flat and grey, with little difference between 
highlight and shadow, but the print from the last 
negative of the series will be so harsh and contrasty as 
to be described as “‘soot and whitewash”. In between 
these two extremes we shall have a range running from 
one totheother. Yet all these negatives had absolutely 
correct exposure. 

Now return a moment to the phrase with which we 
started, “‘the secret of successful photography is 
correct exposure”; alter it slightly into “the secret of 
successful photography is exposure within the latitude 
of the film’’, and you have a statement which is the 
truest and most important in the whole of photo- 
graphy. 

The use of the tank method of developing your 
negatives ensures correct development, as the factors 
have been carefully calculated and are included in the 
instructions. Therefore, before exposing, consider 
your subject carefully, be reasonably generous in your 
exposure, and do not attempt the impossible even 
though the plate or film has plenty of speed and 
remarkable latitude. We have seen negatives which 
looked as if they were snapshots made in the middle of 
the night, in a cellar, of a black cat which wasn’t there. 
It can’t be done—so, if you are wise, you will not try 
to do it even with an F/4.5 lens. 


Unequal Focus 


Ir a striking difference is noted in the sharpness of 
focus on the lower and upper end or the sides of a photo- 
graph, it is evident that the axis of the lens is not exactly 
perpendicular to the plate. This occasionally happens 
when the bellows is not pulled out evenly and in con- 
sequence the lens-board stands askew. Sometimes, it 
is caused by a foreign body getting into the plate- 
holder, such as a small chip of glass or other substance 
between the plate and the side of the holder, giving the 
former a slanting position. This may be avoided by 
tapping the holder sharply before inserting the plate. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Brown Toning of Bromide Prints 


Tue toning of bromide and chloro-bromide prints 
by the following method is very little known, but de- 
serves to be remembered, the result being superior 
to that of the methods usually employed. The beauti- 
ful warm-brown tones of this method resemble those 
of heliogravures and do not have the drawback of 
disagreeable yellow halftones which often appear in 
prints toned with sodium-sulphide alone, and they are 
perfectly permanent. First, place the prints to be 
toned in a 1 to 1000 solution of sodium-sulphide for 
four or five minutes. Apparently this does not modify 
the print, but the final result is much better. Then 
rinse the print and bleach it in water 1000 parts, potas- 
sium ferricyanide 20 parts, and potassium bromide 30 
parts. Wash thoroughly to remove the yellow tint 
produced by the bleaching-bath; then tone in water 
1000 parts, sodium-sulphide 15 parts, barium-sulphide 
15 parts. Wash well and dry.—Exchange. 


{In our experience the barium sulphide alone with 
the preparatory bath gives equally good results. As 
it is rather difficu't to dissolve, it is well to triturate 
the crystals and filter the solution. The barium- 
sulphide is somewhat more expensive; but the crystals 
keep well indefinitely —Eprtor.] 


A “Depth’”’ Focusing-Scale 


Focustnc by scale presents two difficulties: one is to 
estimate the distance of the object on which the fo- 
cusing is to be done—a thing only to be accomplished 
by practice—the other is to know the range of distance 
which will be rendered reasonably sharp for any par- 
ticular setting of the scale. This can be tabulated, 
and the result set out on a second scale, which with 
the first is used instead of a single pointer. 

The first thing to do is to find the “hyperfocal dis- 
tance” with each stop. This is a matter of simple 
calculation, when the degree of sharpness has been 
settled. For contact prints, this is generally defined 
by a circle of confusion of a diameter of one-hundredth 
of an inch. In other words, if a definite point is ren- 
dered in the negative with a diameter not greater than 
one-hundredth of an inch, it is described as “sharp”. 

If enlarging is to be done, this is not sharp enough. 
We must take at least one two-hundredth or one two- 
hundred-and-fiftieth of an inch as our standard. In 
the example which follows one two-hundredth of an 
inch has been taken. 

To find the hyperfocal distance we multiply the focus 
of the lens in inches by itself, and then multiply this 
by 200. (If we were taking 1-100 inch as our standard, 
we should multiply by 100 instead of by 200; and if 
1-250, then we should multiply by 250.) The figure 


so obtained is divided by the F-number, and the re- 
sult is the hyperfocal distance of a lens of that focus 
when used with that stop. This result is in inches, and 
may be reduced to feet. 

Thus, a lens of 414-inch focus at F/16 has a hyper- 
focal distance of 19 feet; because 414 multiplied by 414, 


the result multiplied by 200, and then divided by 16 
gives us 225 inches or 19 feet approximately. 

The hyperfocal distance is the distance of an object 
on which to focus if we wish to get the greatest range of 
focus; and if we focus on some object at the hyperfocal 
distance everything will be sharp (according to our 
definition of sharpness) from “infinity” to half the 
hyperfocal distance. Thus in the case just mentioned, 
we have learned that a lens of 44-inch focus used at 
F/16 focused on an object 19.feet away, will give 
everything sharp from 91% feet distance to infinity. 
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Having made this calculation for each of the stops 
for which the iris-diaphragm is graduated, the scale 
can be constructed. Figure 1 shows the ordinary 
focusing-scale of the camera, which preferably should 
be attached to the part which slides in and out; Figure 
2, the depth-scale being substituted for the usual 
pointer. 

To make it, a piece of card is put up against the first 
scale, edge to edge. Taking F/16, for example, which 
has just been worked out, we make three marks on the 
card, one against the infinity mark () on the scale, 
one against the 19-foot mark, and one against the place 
which corresponds to 9 feet 6 inches. Incidentally, 
it will be noted that the 19-foot mark comes exactly 
between the other two. 

This middle mark we distinguish by an arrow-head, 
because that is the mark by which the focusing will be 
done in future, corresponding to the original pointer. 
The two outer points are distinguished by being marked 
F/16. The scale is then graduated in precisely the 
same way for each of the other stops in succession; the 
arrow-head first marked being put against that distance 
on the original camera-scale which represents the 
hyperfocal distance for the particular stop with which 
we are dealing: one point being then made where the 
infinity-mark on the camera-scale comes, and the other 
at half the hyperfocal distance. 

When the scale has been made, it can be permanently 
attached to the camera, or it may be copied on to a strip 
of ivorine, if we wish to make a particularly neat job of 
it, and this attached. The correct position for the 
scale can be found by focusing with full aperture some 
comparatively near object; and fixing the depth-scale 
so that the arrow-head comes against the distance of 
that object as marked on the original scale. 

To use the scale, we first focus the principal object 
exactly as we should with the ordinary form of scale, 
bringing the arrow-head on the new scale up against 
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that distance on the other scale for which we are fo- 
cusing. Then we can read off at once the distances 
within which we shall get sharpness with any particular 
stop. 

Another way to work which is often convenient is to 
set one of the two marks of any stop to the infinity- 
point on the scale; the other mark will then show us 
the distance of the nearest object which will be sharp 
with that particular stop at the same time that distant 
objects are sharp. 

The production of the scale, although this description 
of it may seem involved, is actually quite simple. It 
should be undertaken by every hand-camera worker 
who uses a focusing-scale, since not only is it a useful 
thing to have, but the making of it gives valuable 
information of the capabilities of a lens. 

A. J. BatcomBeE in The Amateur Photographer. 


Mounting Panoramic Prints 


In the making of several prints which afterwards 
are joined exactly together for the production of a 
panorama, one method which yields an extremely neat 
result is to make the separate bromide or gaslight prints 
in the ordinary way, to trim them exactly and then to 
squeegee them down on to a large sheet of glass which 
has been carefully talced or otherwise prepared for the 
stripping of the prints. On this glass, an overseas 
writer continues, the prints are carefully adjusted 
edge to edge, when it can be seen that the fit of adjoin- 
ing edges is as it should be. A rubber-cloth is placed 
on the backs and a flat squeegee gently applied. After 
it has been seen that the joins have not been disturbed 
by any movement of the prints, the latter are allowed 
to remain for a few minutes and a thin backing-paper 
then carefully pasted down and squeegeed. After 
the prints have dried and been stripped the joins are 
scarcely visible. Naturally, in a process such as this, 
it is essential that the pictures in the separate prints 
should permit of absolutely accurate junctions. If the 
negatives are faulty to any degree in this respect, the 
panorama-print must be made by mounting the con- 
stituent prints separately on the mount, leaving a 
space of about one-eighth of an inch between them. 


Plain or Acid Fixing for Bromides 


Wuere the manufacturer of bromide paper specifi- 
cally directs that prints should be fixed in an acid- 
bath, it is obviously flying in the face of fortune to use 
a plain solution of hypo for this purpose, says The 
British Journal editorially. It may reasonably be 
presumed that the maker, from his knowledge of the 
emulsion, is satisfied that a bath of this kind is required 
in order to obtain prints of the utmost freedom from 
stain. On the other hand, in the absence of a direc- 
tion by the maker, we are inclined to think that on the 
whole the use of a plain solution of hypo is to be pre- 
ferred to a fixing-bath of any composition which keeps 
more or less free from color in the course of use. For 
one thing, the fixing action of hypo is greater when the 
hypo is used alone than when any other addition is 
made to the fixing-bath. And there is the further 
advantage of a plain hypo-solution, namely, that the 
gradual discoloration of the bath, as prints are fixed in 
it, is in a rough way an indication of its progress towards 
exhaustion. Such discoloration may be, and no doubt 
is, a loose sort of guide that the hypo is being used up, 
but it is certainly better than none at all. When a 
non-staining fixing-bath is used it may easily happen 
that prints continue to be put into it after it has reached 


a stage of exhaustion beyond that at which it fixes 
properly in the normal time. If we remember rightly, 
an ingenious suggestion was made some years ago to 
adjust the proportion of metabisulphite in the hypo- 
solution so that the bath began to discolor when the 
fixing-powers were nearing a danger point. But the 
use of such a formula would need more expert skill 
than most photographers or their assistants are called 
upon to exercise in this part of the operations in making 
prints. 


Simple Method of Converting Metric 
Formulz 


THE time may come when the metric system will be 
compulsory with us, says William Newer in The New 
Photographer, but the time is not yet, and to many 
new photographers formule in metric quantities are a 
little confusing. Happily many plate-makers and 
reference-books give the “English” quantities alongside 
the metric, and the photographer can use which he 
pleases. 

Many formule, however, reach us from the Continent 
and elsewhere in metric quantities alone, and many 
methods of conversion have been advocated. Conver- 
sion is not very difficult when one knows that the 
gramme may be taken to be 15 grains, and 1,000 c.c. 
as 35 ozs., but a more simple plan, and one I recom- 
mend, is the following: Take 1,000 c.c. to be 16 ozs., 
then all the grammes multiplied by 7 will give you the 
number of grains required for the said 16 ozs. Nothing 
could be more simple. 

As an illustration let us take a good one-solution 
metol-hydroquinone developer in metric quantities 
and convert it into English quantities by this rule of 7: 


38 grms. 


Working according to the rule laid down this formula 
becomes: 


21 grains 
266 grains 
3} grains 


In the above the potass. bromide .5 is of course half 
a gramme, the 7 half-grammes giving us 3.5 or 3}. 
Sixteen ounces is, as a rule, a very convenient quantity 
to make up, and when one becomes accustomed to 
the rule of 7 plan conversion can be done at sight 
and with no sums on paper. 

Should a more simple formula be met with, such as: 

the water may still be taken to be 16 ozs. and the 
hypo 1,400 grains, but a more simple plan would be 
to reckon the hypo as being one-fifth the quantity of 
the water, say, water 10 ozs., hypo 2 ozs., or, of course, 
water 16 ozs., hypo 34 ozs. 


Do You Know That— 


_ A WELL-PLACED tree improves a landscape, but a tree 
rising from the head of a pretty girl does not improve 
a picture? 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


E. R. T.—A developer for Wellington bromide 
Paper as given by the makers is as follows: 


Sodium Sulphite (cryst.).......... 650 grains 
Potassium Bromide .............. 10 grains 


This developer should be used within three days of 
mixing, as it does not keep long. 

D. R. G.—Formaline is a 40 per cent. solution 
of formaldehyde (which is a gas at ordinary tem- 
perature) in water; it has the property of toughening 
gelatine, and making it insoluble even in very hot 
water. For use, formaline is diluted with from 10 to 
20 times its bulk of water, and the plate or film is 
immersed in it for from five to ten minutes, and is 
afterwards washed. The gas that escapes in small 
quantity from the formaline-solution is somewhat 
irritating to the eyes and nose, and it is not advisable 
to dip the fingers in the solution more than is really 
necessary. 

*, L. F.—Certinal is a concentrated, mixed 
liquid developer which only requires dilution with 
water for the development of plates or bromide papers. 

I. B. M.—‘‘Sunning Down”? consists of exposing 
print in the printing-frame in such a manner that the 
upper part of the sky receives the longest exposure, and 
the lower the shortest exposure, the depth of the tint 
therefore decreasing from the zenith to the horizon as 
it does in nature. 

E. M. M.—A method of testing a fixing-bath 
to see if it is exhausted was given on page 158 of the 
September, 1923, issue of Pooto-Era MaGazine. The 
substance is as follows: 

Cut a number of one-inch test-strips of the unexposed 
paper for which the fixing-bath is to be used. Immerse 
these in the bath for varying lengths of time; that is, 
fix one strip thirty seconds, another one minute, another 
two minutes, etc. Note the time of fixing on each strip, 
remove them from the fixing-bath at the end of the 
given time and wash thoroughly. Then immerse the 
strips in a 1% solution of sodium sulphide. 

The presence of very minute quantities of unfixed 
silver in the emulsion of these strips will cause a brown 
or yellowish-brown stain to appear when the strip is 
placed in the sulphide solution. In this way the rate 
or speed of fixation of a fixing-bath may be determined, 
for a strip treated in this way is completely fixed if it 
does not discolor in the sulphide solution. 

The result of this test does not indicate, however, that 
a large print will fix in the same length of time as a small 
test-strip. It is impossible to ensure complete fixation 
over a large surface in the same time indicated by a 
small test-strip, and when a number of prints are being 
fixed the time will be still slower. The best way to 
arrive at a margin of safety for a fixing-bath is to make 
a test as outlined above for a fresh bath. If a partly- 
used bath is then tested and found to require twice as 
long to fix, it is sufficiently exhausted to be discarded as 
unsafe for use. 

B. N. F.—Full instructions how to make a 
duplicate negative were given on page 267 of the 


May, 1923, issue of PHoto-Era Macazine. You had 
better obtain a copy and study the process carefully 
before you begin to make one, as there are many 
important points to remember. 

H. S. W.—If you contemplate a trip through 
the White Mountains this winter you might read 
with profit the article in the February, 1922, issue of 
Pxotro-Era MaGazine, written by Kenneth Dudley 
Smith, wherein he describes his winter-trips among the 
White Mountains; or in the February, 1923, issue where 
Harold I. Orne describes his experiences in climbing 
Mt. Washington in winter. You can get many hints 
from the articles as to the proper equipment to be used. 

B. A. H.—A good lantern-slide must have the 
very highest lights perfectly transparent, very little deep 
shadow indeed that is quite opaque, and all the rest of 
the subject in halftones of infinite variety. The beauty 
of a slide depends on the clearness of the lights and the 
transparency of the shadows. Any muddiness in the 
shadows and halftones, and any lack of clearness in the 
highest lights are fatal to the excellence of a slide. 

A. M. W.—Potassium bromide is the most 
common restrainer used in developers. It is made 
up in a 10 per cent. solution, and is used in doses of 
one half-grain (5 minims) per ounce of developer. 

O. F. P.—The principal differences between 
bromide and gaslight papers may be summed up as 
follows: Bromide paper must be handled in yellow or 
orange light; gaslight paper can be worked in weak day 
or artificial light; bromide papers develop in from two 
to five minutes, while many gaslight papers develop in 
a second or two. The general working of the two classes 
of paper is similar, as on both the exposure has no 
visible effect on the paper, and both must be developed 
to bring out the image, both must be rinsed, fixed in 
hypo, and washed. 

H.—For spotting bromide prints a mix- 
ture of Payne’s gray and India ink should be made, the 
color of the mixture to match the color of the print. 

E. C. B.—Local reduction on bromide prints 
may be accomplished by using a solution of metabi- 
sulphite of potash made up one-half ounce to two ounces 
of boiling water. Allow the solution to cool. Place 
your print while thoroughly wet on a piece of glass, and 
squeegee into contact with the glass; this will make it 
stick flat. Use cotton with the solution, and have clear 
water ready to flood the print. A weaker solution than 
= above will do for general reduction. 

W. E.—Canada Balsam, used to cement 
tonne) is a turpentine-like product which is obtained 
from various species of Canadian pine trees. It dries 
slowly, and becomes a transparent cement, almost 
colorless in the minute layers required to cement a Jens. 
Its refraction of light is so close to that of glass that 
there is no appreciable loss of light by reflection at the 
cemented surfaces. 

B.—Snow-blindness is caused by the 
ultra- ae rays of sunlight reflected from the 
snow. Their absorption by the human eye can be 
prevented by the individual wearing amber-colored 
glasses. Also more actinic rays than visual rays are 
reflected from the snow. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING 


CRITICS 


WRITING A LETTER 


JOHN T. CROMER 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Puoto-ERA 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tue camera has no selective ability or interpretive 
sense. It tells the story as it sees it. In this picture, 
it saw rippling waves and depicted them convincingly; 
it saw foam and caught it frozen; it saw rocks and 
recorded them with anastigmatic exactness. Beyond 
that, it could not go. 

The result is a picture that lacks perspective and 
dominance of its title theme. The huge rocks—a 
contributing feature only, in the story—by reason of 
their station, size and focal definition, are too insistent. 
They should be omitted, or merely form a base. The 
absence of a suggestive sky robs the picture of an essen- 
tial note. The rippling waves, although breaking into 
foam, are not significant of this particular title. 

The origin of the phrase “troubled waters’’—pos- 
sibly a translator’s poetical interpretation of the original 
wording of a biblical incident—may account for its 
ambiguity. 

The endowment of a material object with an emo- 
tional attribute may be the artist’s opportunity, or, 
possibly, his pitfall. 

From my window overlooking the waters of one of 
our great lakes, I see the aftermath of yesterday’s 
storm. Huge waves dash against an opposing shore 
and rebound in tumultuous confusion. Over the faintly 
defined horizon hang dark, lowering clouds—all indica- 


tive of some great disturbing force, something that 
we might call the “troubling hand.”’ 
J. W. Apatr. 


Oner’s first impression on looking at this picture is 
wonder. How did the photographer ever produce such 
an effect? Is it a joke, or what is it? The title is 
“Troubled Waters”, but the outstanding feature—to 
use a very banal expression, but appropriate in this 
case—is not the water at all; it is the very prominent 
ledge. And the configuration of the ledge suggests 
the head and mouth of some horrid, prehistoric animal 
such as we see in books on geology. By a freak of 
nature, one can see his eye even—much like a whale’s 


eye. 

But what is that material beyond the stone whale? 
Presumably it is meant for water; but it is so different 
from what is undoubtedly water in the foreground, 
that one wonders if it is really water—or perhaps 
it is frozen ice over which soot or dust has been spread. 
The time given is 1/50 of a second on a dull afternoon 
in September, F/11. Theoretically, this figures out 
at about 1/16 as correct exposure, though probably 1/8 
or 1/4 second would have been better, as afternoon light 
in the Fall is deceptive. 

Clearly then, this is a case of underexposure, and I 
should guess that it was overdeveloped. Even in a 
tank, it is not safe always to develop for a certain pre- 
scribed time. In this case, a better result would have 
been obtained by cutting the time of development a 
little short. In the circumstances, I should also guess 
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TROUBLED WATERS 


EDGAR 8S. SMITH 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


that some other printing-paper than “Old Masters” 
might have produced happier results. 

And, finally, that little dab of sky or hill—whatever 
it may be—gives a shut-in effect that is not pleasing. 
The water is represented also as not strictly horizontal. 

E. 


L. C. Morse. 


“TrRouBLED Waters” is an attempt to record a 
foamy bit of the ocean as it swirls around the rocky 
point. The center of interest, however, instead of the 
“troubled waters’, appears to be the grotesque rock- 
formation, reminding one of a fish, or whale, cast 
ashore, with the body buried in the foam, and the head 
pillowed on the rocks at the left. This would require 
a different title for the picture. 

The horizon appears slanting, so that one feels that 
the tide is—or ought to be—coming in rapidly. Trim- 
ming the print a bit would have remedied this fault. 
Also the lack of sky, to my way of thinking, is a fault. 
Perhaps, to record the foamy waters at the base of the 
rocks, Mr. Smith was obliged to point his camera 
downward; this would account for the missing sky. 
The picture appears flat—due, perhaps, to the lack of 
sunshine and, more than likely, to underexposure. 
I should prefer to make the picture at F/8 or F/6.3 
instead of F/11, depending upon the weather-condi- 
tions and light. Again, the use of a different paper 
on which to print the picture would have helped to 
make a more brilliant picture. 

However, I am well aware that a person will photo- 
graph what looks to be a charming scene and discover 
later, when the picture is completed. that as a picture 
it has not the beauty that he saw in the landscape or 
sea. I am one of those who has had these experiences, 
and, perhaps, this picture is one that Mr. Smith thought 
was beautiful, but did not turn out as he hoped. 

A. L. Overton. 


Tuis is an impressive picture of restless, surging 
waters beating upon rocks with a foaming and turbu- 
lent motion which holds the eyes for a moment to this 
part of the picture that gives credit to its title. But 
why crowd so much of the water into the picture? 
Searcely one-quarter of an inch of sky is shown and the 
uphill appearance of the water makes one gaze with 
disappointment. This was a serious error from a point 
of view too much elevated and Mr. Smith probably 
did not realise that he was recording such a great 
expanse of water without any background. The rocks 
in the center are too disturbing. Slightly underex- 
posed, they naturally attract too much attention. 
The water in the upper half is too harsh in tone and 
does not harmonise equally with that in the lower half, 
thereby creating a very unbalanced effect. If a point 
of view had been chosen from the extreme right of the 
picture showing a definite portion of the shoreline in 
the front and 11% inches of sky in the background— 
exposing 1/25 second, stop F/16—a more pleasing 
result would have been obtained. 

Joun T. Cromer. 


Tue point of view is well chosen, although I should 
like to see the rocks taking up more of the picture and 
not so much of the smooth sea over it. The focus on 
these rocks is so extremely sharp, that the foamy water 
appears to be out of focus, although closer examination 
indicates that it is probably due to the rapid movement 
of it. A faster shutter would have corrected this. The 
values appear to be good. I should personally prefer a 
bright sunlighting from left or right, casting shadows 
on the rocks. The narrow strip at the top rather 
puzzles me. If it is sky, the tone is peculiarly muddy, 
and the horizon decidedly out of level. If it is a beach 
or a shore, it gives a curiously unreal effect. If trimmed 
away, it would improve the picture. 

Ernest H. WasHBurN. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Ir the interested reader will look over the December 
number of PHoto-EraA MaGazine for the past twelve 
years, or more, and glance at the picture on the front- 
cover which illustrates the Christmas-spirit, he will 
observe that the theme is generally a serious one. 
Frequently, however, pleasant anticipation is reflected 
in the faces of the little people to be made happy on the 
following morn. This year, the Publisher has selected 
a picture which expresses a feeling of certainty that 
the expected presents will be abundant and of the “‘just- 
what-I-wanted!"’ kind. The youngsters are ready for 
bed, but stop to frolic and rejoice around the Christmas- 
tree. The picture appears on the front-cover and 
also on page 293. 

Data: Made in the home; Dec. 24, 1921; 10 p.M.; 
flashlight; Victor Normal product; Ica Ideal Camera 
(244 x 344 inches); 3-inch Hekla lens; stop, F/8; Graflex 
plate; Elon-Hydro; enlarged on P. M. C. No. 1. 

It is a long time since a picture by that eminent 
master-photographer, Frank Scott Clark of Detroit, 
has graced a Puoto-Era page. Although a busy 
professional portraitist, Mr. Clark finds joy and relaxa- 
tion in making genre-pictures, selecting themes that 
permit full expression of his artistic impulses. Here he 
has no one to consider but himself and his model, or 
models, and the result is always a masterpiece. A 
worthy example of his inventive genius is the little 
caprice—the frontispiece of this issue—which bears 
the suggestive title, ““To be, or not to be.” Grace of 
motion and artlessness of expression distinguish the 
dainty, girlish figure, while a refined and poetic touch 
proclaims the skill of the master. Exquisite, indeed, is 
the technique with its series of gradations. No data. 

The delicate play of light and shade seems to be the 
dominating note of the delightful winter-scene by 
Charles H. Partington, page 295. The title, ““Winter- 
Reflections’, seems to convey an invitation to consider 
the delights of the approaching winter-season. Soon 

.the lure of thrilling winter-sports will invade our 
thoughts, and the result may be a January vacation to 
many of us—a joyful and invigorating outing in north- 
ern New England or Canada. For so much, we 
shall owe a debt of gratitude to clever Mr. Partington. 
Moreover, one cannot but admire his rare skill as a 
technician; for one does not often see such deliciously 
transparent shadows on a snow-covered bank. 

Data: Made near Cincinnati, Ohio; February; 
10.30 a.m.; bright sun; 4x5 view-camera; 12-inch 
Smith Semi-Achromatic lens; stop, F/7; B & J 3-time 
color-screen; 1/25 second; Standard Orthonon; pyro- 
metol (Mr. Partington’s own formula); not sure as to 
plate, as Mr. P. always uses Orthonon or Seed’s “L’’ 
Ortho,—whichever is to be had. 

Delicacy and beauty of technique seem to be the 
spell exerted by many of the pictures in this issue. 
This is pre-eminently true of the series of photographs 
from the camera of Edwin Avery Field—pages 303- 
305. They are designated as “photo-etchings’’, al- 
though few etchings approximate the delicate quality 
of a finely executed copper-plate engraving. The 
wealth of detail in Mr. Field’s pictures is justified by 
the intelligently sympathetic pen of Eloise Roorbach, 
who describes the method practised by the originator 


of “‘photo-etchings.”” As a production having a truly 
pictorial quality, and being an attractive picture as 
well as an artistic composition, ““Smoke-Tree Forest”’, 
page 304, would be my personal choice of the series. 

In view of American Salon activities, it is grati- 
fying to read a review of the San Francisco-Oak- 
land Salon—September and October 1923—from the 
pen of so highly esteemed a pictorialist, and competent 
a critic and writer, as John Paul Edwards. The illus- 
trations—307-315—are unusually good and, doubtless, 
representative of the high artistic standard of this 
particular exhibition. For my part, I am inclined to 
regard “Corner Greek Theater” as one of the finest 
architectural photographs that have ever appeared in 
this magazine. The management of the light, yielding, 
as it does, a superb effect in chiaroscuro and, conse- 
quently, a masterly piece of composition, is worthy 
of admiration. Then, too, there is “A Gateway in 
Niirnberg” (Nuremberg), in Bavaria, which—but what 
need to point out the merits of these masterpieces, 
when Mr. Edwards has covered the ground so well! 
Unfortunately, no data were supplied. 

The illustrations to Mr. E. L. C. Morse’s admirably 
expressed suggestions to the budding pictorialist— 
pages 317-318—need no analysis beyond what is given 
by the author. 

So much has been written in the daily press about 
the personal beauty of this or that motion-picture star, 
that an interested public finds it hard to pick a favorite. 
Certain favorites, by reason of a particular charm they 
exert, are discovered to be merely pretty, and are far 
from deserving the qualifying adjective “beautiful’’. 

As a matter of fact, the opinion of the average 
theater-goer is not reliable or convincing, and it takes 
a connoisseur to distinguish between the merely pretty 
and the actually beautiful. Although satisfied with 
my own favorable impression of Alice Terry, as she 
appeared to me in a “still” picture made at the Metro 
Studios, I consulted one of my artist-friends, who has 
met the lady in real life, recently, and can vouch for 
her rare facial beauty and personal charm. Therefore, 
Puoto-Era takes pleasure in publishing the screen- 
artist’s latest portrait, page 320. It was made between 
the scenes of “Scaramouche”, the “movie” artist 
holding her prize-dog, “Ignatz”, who is asleep in her 
lap. Miss Terry is wearing the head-dress and gown 
(both styles of the eighteenth century in France) in 
which she appears in Rafael Sabatini’s romance of the 
French Revolution, which her husband, Rex Ingram, 
produced on the west coast, and which, as a fascinating 
and instructive photo-play, is having a successful run 
at the principal theaters throughout the United States. 
The photographer of this delightful “still” picture has 
demonstrated his ability as an artist, despite the fact 
that an experienced actress generally knows how to 
assume an artistic pose. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Arter a long absence, Fannie T. Cassidy once more 
takes part in our monthly competitions and, what seems 
almost natural, captures the first prize. Her art is still 
distinguished by a sympathetic quality—a quality 
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akin to sadness, which seems to reflect an habitually 
serious mood. But there are times when a person, 
particularly an artist, is not in the mood to be gay, 
and when the tasks of life are approached with a heavy 
heart, though they are performed successfully and well. 
In the corner of the woods portrayed by Mrs. Cassidy, 
page 323, the serious strain is enlivened by a lighter 
note—the sunlit sunface of a stream, as if it spelled a 
beacon of hope. In a pictorial sense, ““Rock Springs” 
fills the eye as a complete, restful impression of un- 
common beauty. 

Data: Rock Springs Park, in West Virginia; 
August, 11 a.m.; sunlight; Eastman No. 4 (4x5) Fold- 
ing Kodak; R. R. lens; stop F/16; 16 seconds Eastman 
Kodak Film; tank-dev.; enlarged on Eastman Royal 
Bromide. 

“The Upper Dell’, page 324, is the view in another 
extensive park—without the features of a city-park, 
but nevertheless a park. It is a simple bit of nature, 
with nothing to catch the eye, save the burst of light 
beyond a large, shadowy foreground, which is relieved 
by several small pools of water. The masses of light 
and shadow are distributed with artistic understanding 
and yield a well-constructed, satisfying whole. 

Data: Made in La Salle County, Illinois; July, 9.30 
A.M.; fair light; 5 x 7 Conley camera ;8-inch Conley R.R. 
lens; stop, F/16; 8-time color-screen; 6 seconds; East- 
— Portrait Film; pyro; enl. on Artura Carbon Black 
Mat. 

In “A Vista”, page 325, we have a view of what 
may be called a real city park. To be sure, no one is 
about; the pond is swanless and duckless; no row-boat 
weights its surface, and resting-places for the weary 
are very inconspicuous. The picture is by no means 
desolate, however, for a fountain is playing in lively 
fashion and is the magnetic center of interest. The 
water, instead of being monotonously white and color- 
less, is interesting and almost limpid. The grassy 
area in the foreground has been utilised with excellent 
judgment. The sturdy willow, at the right, has been 
prettily balanced by slender twin-elms, and the result 
is successful pictorial composition. There are, 
unfortunately, a few technical defects, such as the 
needlessly white areas at the extreme right, in the 
picture, and the carelessly treated upper edge; but 
the result, as a whole, gives pleasure. 

Data: Made in Pittsfield, Mass.; August 24,1923; 
11 a.m.; diffused light; No. 3A Eastman Kodak (314 x 
51%); 634-inch Kodak Anastigmat; stop, F/7.7; 1/50 
second; Seeds Graflex; pyro-soda; enl. on Prof. Cyko 
Plat. Mat. 


Beginners’ Competition 


SINGULARLY enough, L. J. Creegan’s first-prize pic- 
ture, in this competition—‘‘The Secluded Pool”, page 
329—seems to answer the requirements of the subject, 
“Parks”. It is an inviting theme and has been em- 
ployed with artistic intelligence and technical skill. 
The management of the foreground—a matter so 
frequently neglected by outdoor workers—deserves 
special praise. The bit of sky, in the upper left corner, 
is annoying to the discerning observer. It could have 
been easily corrected in the negative. Trimming 
would not be desirable, in this case, because it would 
include (eliminate) a part of the edge of the pretty 
pond, the center of which, with its reflections, con- 
stitutes the center of attraction. 

Data: Sept., 10 a.m.; bright light. Contessa-Nettel 
Camera (3144x414); 4 4/5-inch Carl Zeiss F/4.5 lens: 
stop, F/12.5; 1 second; Eastman roll-film; Eastman 
Special Developer; enl. on P. M. C. No. 9 Bromide. 


“‘Reading”’, page 330, is a commendable effort and is 
excellent in many ways. This young worker (Mr. 
Cromer) has also many things to learn which he is in a 
fair way to do. A picture of the present type scarcely 
looks well as a horizontal panel. More room is needed 
at the top. Generous trimming at each end would 
surely result in improvement; but less space should be 
left at the right—the reader’s left—than at the’ left. 
The removal of the gentleman’s hat (before the picture 
was made) might have conformed to the exigencies of 
an indoor-scene; but it would be sadly missed as a 
satisfactory balance to the magazine as held in the 
reader's hands. The table-cover seems to call for one 
in a lower key, and the sharp lines and angle of the 
background need not be so insistent. 

Data: Made in room with two windows; June, 10.30 
A.M.; good light; No. 2C Kodak, Jr. (27%4x4% in.); 
7.7-inch Kodak Anastigmat; stop, F/11; 6 seconds; 
Eastman roll-film; Metol-Hydro; Azo Carbon Hard. 


Example of Interpretation 


Tue subject of flashlight-photography is one that 
seems to have been neglected during the past two 
years. Workers should not allow radio or “movies” 
to become an excuse for slighting this important indoor 
winter-sport. Radio affords many a pleasant evening, 
no doubt; but why not let this new pastime serve as a 
camera-subject? Then radio and photography will 
each be served. Whether broadcasting or listening in 
—instead of utterly relaxing, as so pleasingly and 
enticingly pictured by Bertran Hawley, on page 326— 
the act will appeal to the skill of the photographer, 
even when he sits at the instrument and lets an East- 
man Self-timer do the work. Or, if an available 
electric light does not permit a sufficiently long ex- 
posure, flashlight may be resorted to—operated by the 
usual self-method, or by a temporary assistant. 

Data: November, 1922; flashlight; 6-inch Cooke 
Aviar lens; stop, F/8; 4 x 5 Imperial Non-Filter Plate; 
pyro-acetone; enl. on 8 x 10 Iona Cream Platinum Sur- 
face; hypo-alum toned. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Tue engaging scene presented on page 334 has 
been contributed by an earnest, generous-minded 
worker, who is willing that one of his cherished camera- 
efforts should weather the storm of criticism. Inciden- 
tally, the advent of “Writing a Letter’—or a criticism! 
—in this department, offers a suggestion, a thought, an 
opportunity, which the observant and alert reader- 
critic surely will not let pass unnoticed. Nous verrons! 

Data: Made in a room with two windows; July, 1922; 
10.30 a.m.; bright sunlight outside; No. 2C Kodak, Jr. 
(2% x 4% in.); 7.7-inch Kodak Anastigmat; stop, F/7.7; 
9 seconds; Eastman roll-film; Metol-Hydro; Azo No. 2. 


Familiar but Good 


Dear Editor: Your admirable attitude against the 
bill-board nuisance has my hearty endorsement. 
Though a serious matter, it reminds me of a funny 
paragraph I read in the September number of The 
Spatula, which credits it to the Merry Fellow. Here it 
is: “Camerist: “This seems to be a very dangerous 
precipice. I wonder that they have not put up a warn- 
ing-board.’ Guide: ‘Yes; it is dangerous. They kept 
a warning-board up for two years; but no one fell 
over, so it was taken down.’” J. R. MacomBeEr. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Photographs of Unnatural Aspect 


Apropos of the change effected in trimming a direct 
or enlarged print by displacing the center of vision, 
the following incident will be found of interest. A 
well-known business-man of my acquaintance (Mr. 
A.) who freely admits his ignorance of art and photo- 
graphy, was seized by a desire, not long ago, to experi- 
ment with his daughter’s box-camera—a No. 3 Brownie. 
He took it with him on a stroll through the Public 
Garden, intending to photograph anything that was 
convenient. Soon he met his friend George Hooper, 
a man of considerable height—six feet or more. Mr. 
A., himself, is nearly as tall. Mr. Hooper offered to 
pose for his portrait and at once took up a position 
at a distance of about twelve feet from the camera. 
Mr. A., holding the camera at his belt-buckle, asked 
his friend to look at him pleasantly, peeked down into 
the view-finder and released the shutter. To all 
intents and purposes, a successful full-length portrait 
had been secured. The embryonic photographer 
promised his friend an enlarged full-length print and 
also one of just head and shoulders—of course from 
the one negative. The technical work was to be done 
by a professional photo-finisher. When Mr. A. ex- 
amined the two enlarged prints, several days after- 
wards, he discovered that Mr. Hooper was not looking 
into the face of his friend, Mr. A., but over his head— 
into space! Moreover, owing to the foreshortened 
view of the entire figure, the nostrils and the under 
part of the chin were unpleasantly prominent. “Ah; 
we'll remedy that!’ muttered the immature photo- 
grapher as he took the duplicate print and trimmed it 
so that only the head and shoulders were left. The 
result was the same. 

Greatly disappointed, Mr. A. consulted an artist- 
friend, who occasionally uses a camera. He explained 
to the unsophisticated camerist the fundamentals of 
perspective and many other things. He showed that 
if Mr. Hooper had stood farther away from the camera 
than he did—resulting, of course, in a smaller image— 
and if Mr. A. had held the camera at the level of his 
eyes, instead of at his waist, the appearance of Mr. 
Hooper’s features would have been natural and pleas- 
ing, also that in looking at his friend, as he did, the 
result would have been what was originally intended— 
he would not appear to be looking over his friend’s, 
the photographer’s, head, into space. In order to 
appear to be looking at the beholder of a photographic 
portrait, the subject or model should be made to look 
into the camera or into the lens-aperture during the 
exposure. 

Many inexperienced camerists do not think of this: 
nor do they know how the camera should be held in 
snapshooting. 


Impulsive Zeal 


Surpey, the well-known photo-finisher, was off for 
a fortnight’s vacation. On the way to the North 
Station, to take the 5.30 train for his farm in southern 
New Hampshire, he stopped at a certain photo-supply 
house in Bromfield Street, to pay his bill. After re- 


ceiving the good wishes of the manager and the sales- 
men, Shipley hurried out to catch his train. In his 
haste, he forgot to take a flat, sealed package he left on 
the counter. It bore the name and address of a party 
in New York state, and appeared to be ready for mail- 
ing. The head salesman examined it, obligingly 
weighed it, put on the necessary stamps and put it in 
the regular mail-box outside the store. 

A few minutes afterwards, Shipley came rushing 
back, almost out of breath, looking for the package. 
“We've just mailed it!’ smilingly explained the head 
salesman. “Thanks; so kind of you. That wasn’t to 
be mailed!” shrieked Shipley. “It’s important films 
received from a special customer today. I was going 
to develop them on my vacation!” 

Here the angel of fate quickly lowered the curtain. 


An Appreciative Tourist 


Frep GreEN, the Boston photographer, and_ his 
studio-assistant motored from Maplewood to Montreal 
and -Quebee after having attended the Convention. 
Of his various experiences, Mr. Green consented to 
relate only two to the Editor. Approaching Napier- 
ville, en route to Montreal, he noticed one of the many 
signs, ““Danger’’, attached to a fence, near the road. 
Stopping his Rolls-Royce, he asked a farmer standing 
in the field, what the danger-sign referred to. Pointing 
to an enormous white bull wandering freely in the 
— close by, the farmer replied, with a grin, “It means 

im!” 

All along this section, which is inhabited mostly by 
French Canadians, there are many signs in French. 
One of them, particularly, took Fred Green’s fancy. 
It read “Laprairie, Hotel d’Isle Aux Noix’’. Stopping 
his Rolls-Royce, Fred asked a passing individual the 
meaning in English of the place. The answer was 
“Hotel Island of Nuts.” ‘Not for us, by Jinks!” 
snapped Fred, stepping on the gas. 


An Unique Honor for the Editor 


AN eminent pictorialist whose pictures have appeared 
in Puoro-Era occasionally, during the past twelve 
years, seems to have formed an affectionate regard for 
the Editor—strange to say—and not long ago, in one 
of his letters, he mentioned the expected arrival of a 
little stranger in his family. In the event of its being 
a boy, its name was to be Wilfred. In due time came 
the news that a little son had arrived and that he had 
been promptly named Wilfred. An interesting coinci- 
dence of this happy event was that little Wilfred was 
born on September 17, which is also the Editor's 
birthday. The joy of the parents will be increased, 
no doubt, when they, in their European home, shall 
have been apprised of this happily synchronising event. 


Double Entente 


SHe—‘Don’t you think that photograph flatters 
me?” 

He—* Er —well, it’s a speaking likeness, but we 
can’t always believe everything we hear.” —Exchange. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


9 


Garo Show at Boston City Club 


SEVERAL years ago, a collection of one hundred mul- 
tiple bichromate prints, exemplifying the masterly skill 
in working in this difficult process, by J. H. Garo— 
one of America’s foremost portrait-photographers—was 
exhibited at the Boston Art Club. This display was a 
revelation to artists, connoisseurs and art-lovers of the 
possibilities of the process in the hands of so accom- 
plished an artist as Mr. Garo, and created a sensation. 
This year, at the invitation of the Boston City Club, 
Mr. Garo made a similar display in the club’s art- 
gallery, but of a more varied character. There were 
about twenty-five portraits of men prominent in the 
worlds of finance, business, industry, jurisprudence, 
ministry, art and music. Each portrait revealed the 
character and personality of the man, and the creative, 
forceful individuality of the artist. The portrait which 
evoked special interest, at this time, was a profile of 
President Calvin Coolidge destined soon to be hung in 
the White House, as Mr. Coolidge considers it the best 
likeness made of him thus far. It is not likely to be 
surpassed. 

No less admirable was a series of fifteen landscapes, 
each remarkable for beauty of pictorial design, tonal 
quality and atmospheric effect. There was every 
evidence that Mr. Garo—who is also an eminently suc- 
cessful painter—had studied profitably the artists of 
the Barbison school. The exhibition, which lasted 
November 7 to 30, proved to be one of the great and 
popular art-events of the Boston City Club and evoked 
expressions of astonishment and admiration from the 
members and their friends. 


Union Camera Club of Boston 


Art the third meeting of the new season—November 6 
—the regular monthly competition of prints brought 
in by members for exhibition and criticism was the 
initial feature. The eighteen competitive prints were 
criticised by Messrs. Blackinton, Hammond and 
Whelan. A portrait by Mr. Morse received the largest 
vote, and one by Mr. Whelan came next. The same 
was true of landscapes by Mr. Sherman and Mr. 
Turner respectively. 

E Wall, F.C.S., F.R.P.S., author of Walls’ 
Dictionary of Photography and Practical Color-Photo- 
graphy, then gave a learned and illuminating talk on 
the theory of development, which proved to be of 
great interest and value to the forty-odd members 
present. 


Air-Currents Photographed to Aid 
French Weather-Bureau 


Tue French Meteorological Bureau has taken up 
the work of photographing air-currents for the purpose 
of furnishing data to supplement the knowledge already 
acquired by aviators through actual experience. A 
station consisting of members of the photographic 
corps and a smoke-producing airplane has been estab- 
lished at Deauville, near Cherbourg, where strong 


ascending currents are set up owing to the hilly forma- 
tion of the ground. The photographers are posted on 
a hill near which the airplane manceuvres in such a 
way as to form a thick bank of cloud. The direction 
of all currents passing through the smoke bank is then 
recorded by photographs in which they appear faintly 
tinged with the smoke they are carrying with them. 
It has been observed that the air-currents in the neigh- 
borhood of hills follow very closely the contour of the 
ground below them, while on the sea-shore they have 
a curious undulating movement. So far, the results 
have borne out the theories of air-currents studied 
during the gliding experiments. 


Increasing Activities Out-of-Doors in Winter 


WE recently received a bulletin from the Great 
Outdoors Association, of Lexington, Mass., which 
told what the Association is attempting to do to pro- 
mote greater interest in all phases of outdoor life and 
recreation. The bulletin is edited by Lawrence J. 
Moore, and we are pleased to quote from its interesting 
paragraphs as follows: 

“There has always been a normal amount of respect 
and adoration, even love, for the outdoors. People 
have traveled and gazed and admired, but there hardly 
ever was any widespread, whole-souled participation 
in outdoor recreation. And even what activity there 
was, was confined almost entirely to the temperate 
seasons. Poets sang the praise of dainty spring, of 
lazy summer, of rich brown autumn. But winter was 
a cold, cruel season, a season for brooding behind 
walls. People rarely ventured forth 
then. 

“Today it is different. Spring is still the messenger 
of fresh, happy, new life; summer will never lose its 
soft splendor and loveliness; only the blind can fail to 
observe the brilliance of the autumn months when 
Nature dips her great brushes in the colors of the rain- 
bow and splashes them over fields and forest. But 
today winter takes its place beside its three sister 
seasons as a time for outdoor life. Some there are who 
believe that it is the king of them all. There is a crisp, 
glowing spirit in the winter-air, the snow is white and 
dry and clean. The air is exhilarating and one finds 
that the cold is in reality a virtue. The blood tingles 
and rushes to the cheeks, new life returns. 'Toboggan- 
ing, ski-ing, snow-shoeing, skating, ski-joring, ice- 
yachting, and a multitude of other thrilling sports are 
possible in winter, and with the well-known sports of 
the temperate seasons, a full program of the most 
complete enjoyment is built up.” 

Naturally, through all these sports that are indulged 
in during the winter-season, photography will receive 
an impetus. The camerist who has used his equipment 
to make pictures of summer-sports will wish to record 
these interesting winter-sports. He will find that the 
same exhilaration will come to him that comes to the 
man or woman who participates in the sports. We 
wish our readers might know winter in all its beauty 
as we have learned to know it—up here on the shores 
of Lake Winnevesaukee in the foothills of the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. 
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Of More than Passing Interest 


Ir is the custom of many publishers of magazines 
and newspapers to prepare a detailed statement of 
articles, features and departments which will appear 
in their publications for the new year. It is natural 
to wish to announce the good things which have been 
obtained or prepared for the regular readers of a maga- 
zine or newspaper. In fact, we have done this very 
thing a number of times in the past. 

One of the sources of delight at Christmas-time is 
the element of uncertainty. We wonder what is in 
this or that package, from whom it came and how the 
giver ever knew that his or her gift was “just what 
we've been wanting”. There is going to be this same 
uncertainty with regard to the January, 1924, number 
of PHoto-Era Maacazine. However, let not the old 
friends and subscribers assume that we are going to do 
something radical, or anything that will change the 
high editorial and typographical standards that have 
earned an international reputation for PHoro-Era 
Magazine. No, indeed, the high quality of the maga- 
zine and the confidence of our readers and advertisers 
mean too much to us to risk these assets in any way 
whatsoever. Nevertheless, through the co-operation of 
several subscribers, who have been on our subscription- 
list for over ten years, we have decided upon some 
changes of arrangement, departments and typogra- 
phical make-up which we believe will be appreciated 
by our readers, new and old. 

Now, instead of telling our friends all about it, we 
are going to ask them to look upon the January, 1924, 
issue of PHoto-EraA MaGazine in the light of a 
Christmas-package, which keeps the recipient guessing 
with regard to the contents and the name of the giver. 
We wish to make no extravagant claims because ‘tis 
ever easier to “make a loud noise’ than to make good 
a promise. Hence, we say just this: the January, 1924, 
issue will contain some changes which we think that 
you will like and which will serve as a basis for larger 
growth and service during the coming years. 

A. H. Bearpstey, Publisher. 


Annual Photographic Exhibition 
Portland (Me.) Society of Art 


Tue annual Photographic Exhibition of the Photo- 
graphic Section of the Portland Society of Art will be 
held in the L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum, 
Portland, Maine, January 4 to 31, inclusive, 1924. 
The exhibition will consist of unframed mounted photo- 
graphic prints, no mount to exceed 24 by 26 inches in 
size. The jury and hanging-committee will consist of 
John Calvin Stevens, John Howard Stevens, Frederick 
J. Ilsley, Wallace W. Gilchrist, Stephen E. Mathews, 
Henry A. Peabody, J. Ludger Rainville, Alfred Brinkler 
and Frank L. Bowie. All pictures for exhibition should 
reach the secretary not later than December 15, 1923. 
Address pictures to Portland Society of Art, 111 High 
Street, Portland, Maine. All pictorialists are cordially 
invited to contribute to this exhibition. 


George Murphy’s New Catalog 


WE have just received a copy of the new catalog 
issued by George Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, 
New York City, and have examined it with a great deal 
of interest. It is a very comprehensive catalog, perhaps 
the only catalog published in this country that lists the 
photographic goods of the leading dealers in this country 
and abroad, it being really an encyclopedia of photo- 


graphic goods. It is a book of 196 pages, profusely 
illustrated, and arranged so that the photographic goods 
are not only indexed under their trade-names but are 
booked together under various classes of goods, so that 
it is very easy for anyone to locate any article in which 
he is interested, whether he knows the trade-name or 
not. On account of the great expense to prepare this 
catalog, the firm of George Murphy, Inc., is asking that 
twenty-five cents be sent to cover the cost of mailing. 
This amount will be refunded on the first order of goods 
purchased from the catalog. We are pleased to 
recommend this catalog to the readers of Puoto- 
Era MaGazine. 


Photographing the Finish at Horse-Races 


THE use of the camera to record automatically the 
results in racing is now coming into vogue on the 
European race-courses. A system of cameras for such 
records has been in use on the Belgian courses for many 
years. The system. designed originally by M. Sips, has 
two posts placed on the two sides of the course, one 
above the judge’s box and the other opposite. Each 
post carries three cameras, pointed down on the 
finishing-line, which is reproduced in each photograph 
by means of a thread suitably placed in the body of 
each camera. Two of the cameras in each group are 
automatically operated by the breaking of a cotton 
thread stretched across the course, at breast height, 
about two yards in front of the finishing line. The 
use of two cameras is made necessary by the fact that, 
owing to the small depth of focus of the wide-aperture 
Jenses used, it is not possible to cover the full width of 
the course with a single camera. The two cameras of 
each group are, therefore, set up and focused so that 
each gives a sharp image of one half of the full width 
of the course. The remaining cameras are worked in 
synchronism by an observer, placed above the judge’s 
box, and are used to photograph the remaining horses 
in the race to record the placings of the horses that 
fail to win. This is often necessary to decide which 
horse was entitled to second money. The apparatus 
has been used on the course at Windsor very lately, 
and some interesting pictures of the finish of the races 
have been published in the magazines. 


Swain Camera Club Show 


THE semi-annual competitive exhibition of the 
Swain Camera Club, New Bedford, Mass., took place 
in the picture-gallery of the Swain School of Design, 
November 2 to 9. The pictures were by members of 
the club and showed a general, marked advance in 
pictorial quality over those seen at a similar exhibition 
a yearago. The awards were as follows: Landscapes— 
first prize, Herbert J. Harper; second, Geo. McCauley; 
Honorable Mention, J. Arnold Wright, Wm. T. Ains- 
worth, H. E. Odiorne. Portraits—first prize, Herbert 
J. Harper. Architectural Subjects—first prize, Herbert 
J. Harper; second, L. I. Jenkins; Honorable Mention, 
Herbert J. Harper. Marines—first prize, L. I. Jenkins; 
second, Herbert J. Harper; Honorable Mention, Her- 
bert J. Harper, Dr. J. R. Taylor. Miscellaneous—(ani- 
mals), Howard M. Wood; second (genre), Herbert 
J. Harper; Honorable Mention (ducks), Herbert J. 
Harper; (street-scene) Howard M. Wood, (street- 
scene) J. Arnold Wright. 

The jury of awards was Wilfred A. French, Ph.D., 
managing editor of Pooto-ErA MaGazine, who also— 
before an audience composed of members and friends 
—gave an informal talk on the merits of the successful 
pictures and on pictorial composition. 
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Photo-Era Magazine for Christmas 


Last year, several subscribers took us to task because 
we did not suggest that Pooto-Era MaGazine would 
make an excellent and acceptable Christmas-gift for a 
photographic friend. Therefore for the second time we 
remind our readers that Christmas is not far off and 
that it is time to prepare a list of photographic friends 
and acquaintances. There will be an attractive 
Christmas card which we shall send direct to the 
recipient of the subscription-gift or which may be 
mailed direct by the one making the gift. The year 
1924 has many good things in store for readers of the 
magazine. There will be articles that are different and 
that will be a welcome variation from dry, technical 
reading. If you have a friend whom you wish to en- 
courage and help on to photographic success, send him 
a subscription to PHoro-Era MaGaztne for Christmas. 


Railroad Pictures as a Hobby 


In our June number we made mention of Mr. David 
Goodyear of 25 West 42nd Street, New York City, who 
has been making a collection of railroad photographs 
for many years. It will aid Mr. Goodyear if any reader 
of Puoro-Era MaGazine who has pictures of old rail- 
road engines of a historical character or railroad-scenes 
in which smoke and steam are prominent, will com- 
municate with him with a view to exchanging pictures. 
Any reader interested should write Mr. Goodyear at the 
above address and obtain further particulars as to his 
requirements. 


An Opportunity—Suggested by Our Readers 


In our advertising-pages we call our readers’ atten- 
tion for the third time to an opportunity for them to 
obtain one or more photographic books at no expense 
to themselves. A little effort among friends and rela- 
tives should result in the required number of subscrip- 
tions to PHoro-Era MaGazine which will earn the 
desired photographic books without expense. There 
are many who would like to obtain books on photo- 
graphy, but the cost of some books is too high for 
slender purses. Here'is an opportunity. The idea was 
suggested by a number of our old subscribers. It is 
now up to those who really wish a good book on photo- 
graphy to get to work. We are ready to do our part. 
Remember that there is a time limit, December 31, 1923. 


Disfiguring Outdoor Advertisements 


AMATEUR-PHOTOGRAPHERS are not the only ones who, 
annoyed and hindered by the huge billboard-advertise- 
ments which spoil the beauty of the landscape, refrain 
from patronising the commodities so advertised. 
A writer in Current Affairs (issue of July 30) expresses 
himself on the subject as follows: 

“The chief offense that New England permits, 
however, is in horribly colored billboard-advertise- 
ments, big and little. A danger-sign is just as likely 
to have been put up by a nearby garage and the danger- 
signal submerged for the glory of the repairman. Small 
signs are attached to fences, trees, shrubbery and poles, 
to advertise hotels, banks, trust companies, soaps, 
cigarettes and other commodities which one vows, as 
he drives along, he will never patronise because of 
their defacement of scenic beauty. As to the billboard- 
crime, one feels like sneaking back at night and commit- 
ting arson. To be sure, we are doing something, a 


very little, here in Massachusetts to correct the bill- 
board-nuisance; but its defilement of our chief tourist- 
attraction—our natural scenic beauty—calls for such 
universal condemnation, that this year ought to see 
the last of it. It should be taxed out of existence 
or the advertisers boycotted who defile our landscapes.” 


T. W. Kilmer’s Pictures at Buffalo 


Tue Buffalo Camera Club has requested that the one 
man show of Dr. T. W. Kilmer, now at the New York 
Camera Club, be shown at Buffalo during the month of 
December. 


Gold Paint 


On page 157 of the September issue of PHoto-Era 
MaGazinE we made mention of a method to preserve 
the gilding on picture-frames, giving directions for 
mixing the bronze-powder for application to the frame 
and afterwards varnishing the bronze to preserve the 
color. Ina letter recently received from our friend and 
contributor William S. Davis, he calls attention to the 
fact that this method of preserving gold paint will do 
very well, but the varnish will show to some extent. 
As he has had a number of years’ experience in the treat- 
ment of gold frames, he recommended another method. 
It is to apply the gilt in any of the usual ways; allow it 
to dry until thoroughly hard, then, after warming the 
article, to dry off the atmospheric moisture, apply with 
a soft lacquering-brush a wash of very thin shellac, 
using the brown flake-lac dissolved in denatured alcohol. 
Success depends upon using the solution practically as 
thin as water. This leaves an invisible film that only 
slightly lessens the brightness of the surface, yet will 
protect it from blackening for a long time. Virtually 
any spirit varnish (such as “French Retouching’, sold 
by dealers in artists’ materials) when thinned with 
alcohol may be used in the same manner. 


A Photographic Museum 


A etter published recently in The New York 
Herald, suggests that Mr. George Eastman might 
consider the establishment of a photographic museum 
and art-gallery, in which the whole development of 
photography might be recorded. What Mr. Eastman 
chooses to do is a matter for himself; we may be quite 
sure that the Rochester postman brings him plenty of 
advice on such a subject. But that no one of means 
has hitherto organised some such collection is to be 
regretted, adds The Amateur Photographer editorially. 
In this country, the Duchess of Sermoneta by judicious 
purchases extended over many years got together a 
historical collection of pictorial photographs of a 
unique character; but at her death we understand 
that they were scattered or destroyed. Mr. Harold 
Holcroft is the only collector of such work in this coun- 
try to-day, so far as we know; and we hope that a 
similar fate will not befall the many pictures which he 
has acquired. What makes so many collections of 
little value is that those who get them together, except 
in very rare cases, are not far-seeing or broad-minded 
enough to include in their gallery or portfolios what 
may be called the pioneer work, the work which when 
it is first seen arouses ridicule and denunciation; but 
which, in a few years’ time, will be looked upon as mark- 
ing a definite advance. Everyone who has reached 
middle age can recall instances within his own memory, 
of artists who have been the targets for unlimited 
abuse, yet who now are accepted and recognised: in 
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fact, instead of being thought reckless innovators they 
have come to be looked upon as behind the times and 
stodgily orthodox. Whistler and Wagner are the 
instances which come first to mind, but the phenomenon 
is one which is ever visible. The museum of photo- 
graphy, to be all it should be, would have to be in the 
hands of someone with sufficient freshness of outlook, 
in the pictorial direction at any rate, to get together 
not so much the work of the moment, but that which 
will possess value—we do not, of course, mean mone- 
tary value—in time to come. At the present moment, 
the only collection of such a kind which is in existence 
is that formed by the plates in Camera Work, which 
also, being photogravures reproduced with meticulous 
care, have the added advantage of permanence. But 
Camera Work no longer appears, and the field is open. 


Photography as a Worth-while Profession 


PxHortoGRaAPHy is a good profession, and photographers 
are above the average as business-men. Practically. 
all photographers pay their bills—they take pride in 
being on the square. Some of them may have their 
ups and downs; but what profession is exempt? 

Just look over a list of businesses in the classified 
telephone directory—with how few would you change? 
How would you like to be the ice-man? The ice melts too 
fast in his wagon on a hot day and he can’t sell it on a 
cold day. 

The grocer drives eighteen blocks to deliver a nickel’s 
worth of radishes on a charge account. The plumber 
is a robber if he fixes the faucet and gets a good profit 
on the job, or a dumbbell if it still leaks. 

The photographer fixes a fair price for his product 
and gets it. He knows his costs. He takes charge of 
the human being in times of pleasure, hope and joyful 
anticipation. He lightens the shadows of life and 
meets all people at their best. 

Cheer up, photographers! The business is not in the 
gutter. It is going right along. New customers are 
born every second. 

The Photographic Poster. 


Progressive Photographers Believe in Reading 


THERE are many evenings coming in the next few 
months when an hour or two spent with the right 
photographic books will make a tremendous difference 
in the kind of pictures that will be made next summer. 
Moreover, it will make a great difference in the growth 
of good pictures sent in to the many photographic 
competitions that are being conducted all over this 
country and overseas. After all, if it is a pleasure to 
make pictures it should be a pleasure to read about 
them and how they are made artistically and techni- 
cally. Then, too, through the magazines it helps to 
note what is going on, what camera clubs are doing, 
how certain workers obtain the results they do, where 
to go to see magnificent scenery and what the manufac- 
turers and dealers are offering to the camerist. 

In the front of the magazine, this month, we are 


’ publishing a list of books of interest to the progressive 


photographer. This list deals with every phase of 
photographic activity, and should aid the camerist 
to select books that will enable him to read about any 
branch of photographic work that appeals to him. 
We can furnish any of these books, and will be pleased 
to receive orders from any of our readers who may see 
in some particular book the opportunity to improve 
his knowledge of photography this winter. 


Exposition by the Roslindale Camera Clan 


Tue Roslindale Camera Clan, of Roslindale, Mass., 
had an interesting exhibit of pictures at the Unitarian 
Community House, on November 7, 1923. Most of 
the 174 pictures were bromide enlargements 8 x 10 and 
11 x 14, all by members of the Clan. The exhibit was 
well attended and highly praised. The judges were 
A. H. Blackington of the Boston Herald staff, H. A. 
ee Collings of the Eastman Kodak Company and 

*. H. Woodbury of the Pinkham & Smith Co., Boston. 
Fist prize was awarded to the picture “As Evening 
Approaches” by Harold B. Neal. Second prize went 
to Alexander Murray for his picture “Old “T’ Wharf”, 
and the third prize was awarded to the picture “Jane” 
by Franklin I. Jordan. Eight pictures were awarded 
an honorable mention. Late in the evening a lecture 
was given by Edwin C. Howard, a member of the Clan, 
on “Camping in the Maine Woods”, which he illus- 
trated with a stereopticon. We note with pleasure the 
consistent progress that this camera club is making. 
We wish that there were many more just like it. Photo- 
graphy would then come more rapidly to its own. 


Jettisoning 


One doleful duty which the photographer has to 
undertake at the end of his summer season is to go 
through his haul, and destroy whatever is not worth 
keeping, says The Amateur Photographer editorially. 
It needs a stern resolution, an almost heroic temper; 
but if the task is not undertaken, not only will his 
stock of negatives and prints be of inconvenient di- 
mensions, but the retention of work of inferior quality 
will depreciate his best work and lower his average. 
How excellent a thing it would have been for the world, 
and how much it would have added even to their fame, 
if great artists had exercised a similar self-denying 
ordinance, and had ruthlessly destroyed whatever 
productions of theirs were below a certain level. We 
should not then have had “masters’’ whose value is not 
at all that they have merit, but simply that they are 
the work of a hand which was capable of great things. 
Yet even with one’s own minor work there goes some- 
thing of oneself, and perhaps the best plan would be, 
if the duty of slaughtering is shirked, to turn the job 
over to some impartial second party who could be de- 
pended upon to do it thoroughly. Most obviously, the 
“*missus.” 


Pictures of Leather-Upholstered Furniture 
Wanted 


We would call attention at this time to an offer 
made elsewhere in our advertising-pages of four prizes 
to be given for the best human-interest pictures of 
leather-upholstered furniture. The advertisement tells 
just what the conditions are, and how the pictures are 
to be prepared for shipment. It is an opportunity for 
some of our readers to send in pictures of a special type, 
and make some extra pocket-money, but haste is 
necessary, as the competition will close promptly on 
December 31, 1923. 


Renew Your Subscription Promptly 


Tue Publisher of Pooro-Era MaGazine will greatly 
appreciate it if those whose subscriptions expire with 
the December issue. will send in their renewals as early 
as possible. We shall be very busy in the office all 
this month. An early renewal will help us to avoid 
delays. Thank You. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 
Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


PxHoToGRAPHY As A ScrentiFic INSTRUMENT, a Collec- 
tive Work, by A. E. Conrady, A.R.C.S., Charles R. 
Davidson, F.R.A.S., Charles R. Gibson, F.R.S.E., 
W. B. Hislop, F. C. B. Laws, O.B.E. and F.R.P.S., 
J. H. G. Monypenny, H. Moss, D.Sc. (Lond.), 
A.R.C.S. and D.L.C., Arthur S. Newman, George H. 
Rodman, M.D. and Hon. F.R.P.S., 5. E. Sheppard, 
D.Se. (Lond.) and F.R.P.S., W. L. F. Wastell, 
F.R.P.S., Wilfred Mark Webb, F.L.S. and F.R.M.S., 
and Col. H. S. L. Winterbotham, C.M.G. and D.S.O. 
Applied Physics Series. 549 pages, large number 
of diagrams, figures and plates pertaining to each 
special subject treated. Comprehensive subject- 
index and name-index. Price, cloth, $9.00. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1923. 


Tuts carefully prepared volume on photography as 
applied to astronomy, surveying, aeronautical observa- 
tion, microscopy, metallurgy, engineering and physics 
will be found of great value. Usually, the work of ex- 
perts and investigators is hidden in the pages of reports 
or in publications of learned societies which never 
reach the general public. However, to-day, photo- 
graphy is vitally important to progress in many lines 
of mechanical and scientific research. The average 
reader has thought of photography as a pastime, or 
solely confined to the making of portraits of relatives 
and friends for the family-album. It is high time that 
the public should be made to realise that the camera is 
one of the most important factors in the development 
and maintenance of our largest industries and scientific 
institutions. 

The names of the contributors to this collective work 
on photography ensure a high degree of accuracy and a 
feeling of confidence in the facts as explained by text, 
diagram or illustration. The history of photography is 
written by Charles R. Gibson, F.R.S.E., who is well 
known to photographic readers in the United States. 
S. E. Sheppard, D.Sc., who is in charge of the Physical 
and Inorganic Chemistry Department, Research Labora- 
tory, Eastman Kodak Company, has prepared the 
chapter on elementary optics. He needs no introduc- 
tion to amateur and professional photographers. Photo- 
graphic optics is treated by Professor A. E. Conrady, 
A.R.C.S., of the Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology, South Kensington. Dr. Sheppard has also 
written the chapter on the theory of photographic 
processes and methods. Astronomical photography 
has been described by Charles R. Davidson, F.R.A.S., 
of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Another mem- 
ber of the Imperial College, H. Moss, D.Sc. (Lond.), 
A.R.C.S., D.I.C., writes the chapter on the application 
of photography in physics. John Henry G. Mony- 
penny, Chief of the Research Laboratory, Brown, 
Bayley’s Steel Works, Ltd., Sheffield, has prepared the 
chapter on photography in the engineering and metal- 
lurgical industries. That interesting branch, photo- 
micrography, is discussed by George H. Rodman, M.D., 


Hon. F.R.P.S., Past President of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society. The value of photographic surveying 
is well brought out by Colonel H. S. L. Winterbotham, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. Aeronautical photography is ex- 
plained by Squadron-Leader F. C. B. Laws, O.B.E., 
F.R.P.S. Photography applied to printing is a chapter 
well taken care of by William B. Hislop. Lecturer on 
Photo-Process Work, Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, 
and examiner to the London City and Guild Institute. 
The subject of technics of kinematography is made plain 
by Arthur S. Newman of Newman & Sinclair, Ltd., 
Scientific Instrument Makers. Lastly, the camera as a 
witness and detective is written by Wilfred Mark Webb, 
F.L.S., F.R.M.S. 

Although there are certain parts of the volume which 
require a knowledge of higher mathematics to under- 
stand clearly, yet, there are many pages of interesting, 
practical and helpful information which will not be 
beyond the average educated reader. To be sure, no 
part of the book may be considered light reading. 
Each paragraph is condensed and is filled with facts 
which require slow, clear-headed consideration in order 
to make the most of them. It is a book which every 
enthusiastic photographer should read because it will 
make him conversant with a side of photography which 
is not generally brought to public attention. Also, it 
will make him feel proud of the work being done by 
individuals, manufacturing establishments, educational 
institutions and governments in all parts of the world. 
Few technical books are so well supplied with figures, 
diagrams and illustrations. Many of the plates are 
exceptional in interest and in halftone-reproduction. 
The entire volume is well printed, neatly bound in cloth 
and, we believe, merits the attention of every progres- 
sive amateur and professional photographer. It will 
also serve special departments in manufacturing es- 
tablishments, educational institutions and _ scient'fic 
societies. We are glad to recommend it highly to 
readers of Pooto-ErA MAGAZINE. 


Licut CoLor IN ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDIS- 
inc, by M. Luckiesh. 268 pages, 38 illustrations 
(most of them in color) and index. Price, cloth, 
$3.00. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1923. 
Tue author of this new book is well known to readers 

of PHoro-Era MaGazine through his earlier volume, 

“Light and Shade and Their Applications”. It may 

be of interest to state that Mr. Luckiesh is Director, 

Laboratory of Applied Science, National Lamp Works 

of General Electric Company. Moreover he has 

nine other books to his credit, all of which have been a 

contribution to the relation of light and color to the 

needs of modern business and social life. 

In his latest volume, the author, with the co-opera- 
tion of many of the leading firms of the United States, 
presents an attractively illustrated and well written 
textbook for the general reader, advertising specialist, 
the commercial artist, the color printer, the merchan- 
diser, the interior decorator, the lighting-specialist, 
the architect, the manufacturer, and to others who deal 
with light and color as expressive media. We believe, 
too, that the photographer will find this book interest- 
ing and helpful. Among the many attractive chapter- 
headings, we might mention the following: Char- 
acteristics of Color; Color Preference; Emotional 
Value; Symbolism; Attention-Value; Effectiveness 
of Color; Selecting Colors; Lighting versus Pigments; 
The Show-Window; Displays; Stores; Distinctive 
Interiors; Electrical Advertising and The Esthetic 
Sense. The author uses no technical language beyond 
the understanding of the average reader, and his style 
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is pleasing throughout. We are glad to recommend 
“*Light and Color” to amateur and professional photo- 
graphers especially, as color-photography is steadily 
making headway and to produce good pictures in 
natural color it is vitally important to understand 
something about light and color. 


Tue Rea Picrortartsm, The First of a Series of 
Tracts for Pictorial Photographers, by F. C. Tilney. 
32 pages, four illustrations. Price, paper cover, 
one shilling, net. London: Henry Greenwood & 
Company, Ltd. 

WE are all familiar with F. C. Tilney’s excellent 
articles, interesting letters and helpful criticisms of 
pictures. Perhaps no man in England to-day enjoys 
a greater reputation in his particular field of activity. 
Although some do not always share Mr. Tilney’s views, 
yet, we believe that he is entirely sincere and strives to 
be helpful to pictorial workers throughout the world. 
In the little tract, “‘The Real Pictorialism”’, the pic- 
torialist will find much to encourage and to enlighten 
him. There is much truth in it; and there is much to 
lead the thoughtful worker into new and larger fields 
of photographic pictorialism. 

Some of the subjects treated, in brief but compre- 
hensive form, are: The Beauty Impulse; Art in Straight 
Photography; Aesthetic Interest; Good Photography; 
The Old Pictorialism; Photographic Quality; Where 
Lies Pictorial Charm?; The Lure of Power and Ease; 
Definition and Diffusion; Lens “‘ Drawing”; The Photo- 
graphic Sketch; Art in the Negative; Fact and Feeling; 
and The Claims of Detail. We have read Mr. Tilney’s 
little book with pleasure, because of its clear, pleasing 
style of presentation; and with profit, because in it we 
found what we believe to be many truly practical, 
impersonal statements which led us on and upward 
into a higher plane of pictorial photography. 


Mopern DeEvELopMENT, edited by Frank R. Fraprie, 
S.M., F.R.P.S. Practical Photography Series, No. 11. 
Revised and enlarged. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. Boston: American Photographic Publishing 
Company, 1923. 

A.tuoucu the first edition of this little book appeared 
in 1902, it has been entirely rewritten and enlarged so 
that the present sixth edition is virtually the last word 
on the subject of developing for the amateur photo- 
grapher. It discusses the general purpose of develop- 
ing, describes the most popular developing-agents, 
explains the use of preservatives, accelerators and 
restrainers, shows how to prepare developing-solu- 
tions, points out the advantages and disadvantages of 
factorial, thermo, tank and tray-development, includes 
the results obtained with desensitisers and, lastly, 
contains a helpful list of formule adapted to a variety 
of requirements. A number of paragraphs point out 
briefly methods which have proved of service to meet 
certain conditions such as overexposure or under- 
exposure, contrast and softness. For the camerist who 
desires the latest information on developing, presented 
in a clear, non-technical style, we recommend this 


little book. 


Birps: AND Home by A. H. 
Cordier, M.D. 247 pages, 145 photographs by the 
author, and index. Price, cloth, $4.00. Philadelphia: 
Dorrance & Company, 1923. 

Tue author of this interesting new volume on birds 
is no stranger to readers of PHoto-Era MaGazine. 
For a number of years he has taken an active part in 
our monthly competitions to which he has contributed 


pictures of much merit. In his book, Dr. Cordier gives 
the reader the feeling of being a companion as he goes 
about studying and photographing birds in all parts 
of the United States. There are many little personal 
touches and comments which make the text a pleasure 
to read for the untrained bird-lover; and the ornitholo- 
gist will do well to note many facts which are of scientific 
value. The large number of photographs made by 
the author—some under conditions of extreme hardship 
and danger—do much to aid the text and to supply 
visual proof of the statements made with regard to 
certain species and their habits. 

After stating his position clearly in the preface and 
introduction, Dr. Cordier takes up Bird Personalities 
and Habits; Bird Migration; Identification, Nest Build- 
ing and General Field Observations; Photographing 
Birds; Photographic Equipment; The Umbrella Tent; 
The Great Bird-Breeding Rookeries and Big Bird 
Island, Laguana dela Madre. Whereupon he proceeds 
to the description of eighty-five species of birds with 
which he is personally and photographically familiar and 
regarding which he has much of interest and value to 
record. Virtually all the birds known to the average 
bird-lover are mentioned and many are described that 
would never be known about otherwise. Most amateur 
and professional photographers are bird-lovers and we 
are sure that Dr. Cordier’s interesting volume will re- 
ceive a cordial reception. Although it has much to 
recommend it, we enjoyed the personal comments and 
observations in the book more than any other part. 
Back of it all is the big heart of the true nature-lover 
and the spirit of the true sportsman. 


Now is the Time to Do Your Reading 


Dvurtinc the summer and fall, many of our readers 
expressed the desire to know about the latest photo- 
graphic books and magazines. In fact, they seemed 
to be very much interested in the matter of obtaining 
the right textbooks to cover the subjects in which 
they were interested. Some wished to know more 
about pictorial photography; others were eager to get 
the latest facts about desensitising and still others 
wanted to read up on photography in general. It so 
happens that not in years have there been so many 
excellent books and magazines available. No matter 
what branch of photography a person may prefer, ke 
will find a book, pamphlet or magazine to help him. 

There are several books which outline a series of 
experiments for the amateur to perform and those who 
avail themselves of the opportunity afforded for per- 
sonal investigation into the chemistry of developing, 
printing and enlarging will find a marked improvement 
in their technique. However, this does not demand an 
exhaustive consideration of the subject, nor does it 
demand more time than the camerist cares to give. 
We venture to say that not every reader of Puoto- 
Era MaGazine can explain briefly and clearly how 
carbonate of soda performs its work in a given formula. 
Again, how many can state at once whether or not 
there is any difference between an isochromatic and 
an orthochromatic plate? We have known some who 
are using panchromatic plates and could not tell us 
what the word “panchromatic” really means. Strange 
as it may seem, such simple questions as those we have 
mentioned are not always answered promptly by the 
professional photographer. All of which goes to prove 
that a few hours spent with some good photographic 
books and magazines will improve the mental photo- 
graphic equipment of amateur and professional photo- 
grapher alike. 
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Tue Private View of the Royal Photographic Society 
was held on the 15th of September, when Lord Riddell 
formally declared the exhibition open. This is the 
68th annual show held by the society, and it certainly 
demonstrates the healthy growth of this, the oldest of 
photographic institutions. There have been times 
when a lull has been noticeable in its development; 
but the most casual glance around the present exhibi- 
tion assures one that the sap is rising vigorously in 
all its branches, and that it is fully accomplishing its 
very important mission. 

The social gathering was in the gallery on the first 
floor which is devoted to pictorial photographs; but 
the exhibition is distributed all over the house. The 
Photomicrographs and Natural History are on the 
second floor, color-transparencies on the ground floor, 
etc. This arrangement affords visitors extra oppor- 
tunities to enjoy their chance meetings; for there were 
several groups of old friends chatting and comparing 
notes in the different rooms. We went around the 
exhibition with the President, Mr. J. Dudley Johnston, 
one of our leading pictorialists, who has recently 
devoted himself to the problem of snow-photography. 
Having a fellow-feeling for his difficulties, we could 
sympathise with his point of view. The R. P. S. is 
again fortunate in its president, for Mr. Johnston is 
keenly interested in the progress of photography, and 
his unassuming modesty has gained him many friends. 

The Pictorial Section, which is what most of us 
look at first, is certainly above the average. The 
Judging Committee has been unusually strict this 
year, and the selection limited and wise, only one 
hundred and twenty-six pictures being hung out of the 
immense number sent in. The result is a higher-class 
show of reasonable size. An effort also appears to 
have been made to encourage straight pictorial photo- 
graphy—a wise departure, as of late years the idea 
seems to have taken root that pictorialism and hand- 
work are inseparable. So untrue a suggestion needs 
discouraging, especially among the younger generation 
of photographers; for although daring handwork may 
at times result in striking effects, it is after all only the 
hand that helps the lame dog over the stile, and not 
always in an edifying manner. The Committee seems 
to have admitted one or two photographs specially to 
point the lesson. A notable case is the pigment-print, 
“Decorative Nude’, which obviously is achieved by 
drastic handwork. Its counterpart is a gaslight-photo- 
graph, entitled “Nude Study”. Both aim broadly at 
the same result, but by very different means, and the 
humble gaslight is to our minds the more convincing 
picture from a truly photographic pictorial point of 
view. We are not alone in this belief. 

There are sections devoted to Natural History, Color- 
Prints, Photomicrography, Radiographic prints and 
Negatives, Telephotography, Lantern-Slides, artistic 
and technical Color Transparencies and Kinemato- 
graphy. Even a cursory review would take the space 
of many London Letters. We have in former years 
noted the steady advance made in all these subjects; 
but the present show seems to have gathered pace 
and gone ahead amazingly. The least scientific photo- 
grapher could not fail to find absorbingly interesting 


pictures in any of the sections named. And even 
though much may seem too technical for the ordinary 
visitor, he can appreciate such photographs as show 
the grains of silver bromide—which, he knows vaguely, 
compose the ordinary dryplate which he exposes with 
so little thought—eight thousand times larger than the 
normal. These grains are so big, in fact, that he can 
observe their irregularity of structure. He can also 
enjoy such photographs as those which show the 
gastric teeth of the grasshopper, or the wonderful and 
varied cloud-effects that are made from the scientific 
point of view, and yet contain so much natural beauty. 
He can easily appreciate the enlargements from Mr. 
Oliver J. Pike’s now famous kinematograph films of 
the desecration of a Meadow Pipit’s nest by the im- 
pudent Cuckoo. Indeed, these rooms are crammed 
with the marvelous results of an immense variety of 
photographic research on such diverse subjects as can- 
not fail to arrest and hold our attention. 

The chief novelty at the R. P. S. is the Ciné-Kodak, 
the home kinema camera. There are demonstrations 
twice a day, and we were much attracted by this clever 
and practical machine. First of all, the demonstrator 
explained the camera in simple language. Kodak's 
old slogan is transposed to “You turn the handle and 
we do the rest’’; and, in truth, the directions are abso- 
lutely simple. We were shown the finder, which allows 
the operator to see exactly what is being photographed; 
for, to quote Kodak, “‘by a nice adjustment the lens 
of the finder is kept in constant agreement with the 
camera-lens, so that whatever the focus, the images are 
in exact register.” 

We watched all the preliminary movements: the 
cmaera being filled with a fifty-foot reel of safety-film, 
in daylight, ete. Then the curtains were drawn and 
the Kodascope, which projects the picture onto the 
screen, began its work. So far good: we had watched 
with a calm interest, at the back of our minds lurking 
the thought that, after all, this wonderful little camera 
costs £80, not counting the film, so that it would not 
be the majority of photographers who could hope to 
become the happy possessors of one. However, when 
the pictures were being shown on the screen, our en- 
thusiasm awoke, and our eyes were opened to its 
possibilities. The subjects were extremely simple, just 
what amateurs would want to do: a child playing with 
a puppy and kitten, ducks in the water, etc. Nothing 
at all ambitious, but the quality of the pictures and 
the manner of projection were eminently pleasing, and 
there was a total absence of crudeness and harsh effects. 
The pictures all seemed to have that good quality 
which comes from a full exposure and slow development, 
and the movement flowed evenly on the screen. ‘“‘What 
could one not do with such an instrument?” we said, 
and immediately were so filled with ideas, that the 
£80 had taken a back-seat in our minds. Besides, we 
reminded each other that Kodak does all the develop- 
ment free, and the Kodascope, Splicer, Tripod and 
screen are all included in the price. As the R. P. S. 
is forming a Kinematograph Group which will be 
active during the next session, we are looking forward 
to some entertaining evenings in the winter when we 
hope to see some of the results on the screen. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


TueE following digest of patents is reported exclusively 
for PHoto-Era MaGazine from the patent law offices 
of Norman T. Whitaker of Washington, D.C., from 
whom copies of any of these patents may be obtained 
by sending 20 cents in stamps. The patents listed were 
issued during the month of October from the United 
States Patent Office, the last issues of which have been 
disclosed to the public. 

Patent, number 1,469,415, on a Photographic 
Developing Gauge, has been issued to Walter F. 
Herzberg of Chicago, IIl. 

A Camera patent, number 1,469,273, has been re- 
ceived by Elsie B. Kauser, administratrix of George W. 
Kauser, deceased, of Chicago, Il. 

A joint patent has been issued to Frank Torka and 
Paul Heredders of Port Townsend, Wash., on a Focus- 
ing Attachment for Folding Cameras, patent number 
1,469,547. The same has been assigned to Port 
Townsend Camera Co. 

A joint patent on a Diaphragm, number 1,469,763, 
has been issued to Ward H. Snyder and Frank F. 
Farkas of Chicago, Il. 

The Eastman Kodak Co. have been assigned patent, 
number 1,469,811, on Color Photography, invented by 
John G. Capstaff of Rochester, N.Y. 

The Eastman Kodak Co. has also been assigned 
patent number, 1,469,814, on a Photographic-Cut- 
Film Holder invented by William F. Folmer of Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 

Faxon D. Atherton, Jr., of San Francisco, Calif., has 
received, patent, number 1,470,134, on a Copying 
Device. 

A Photographic Washing Tank, patent number 
1,470,188, has been issued to David E. Pryde of Ho- 
quiam, Wash. 

Patent, number 1,470,586, on a Photographic Print 
Washing Machine has been issued to Frank ©. Sher.aan 
of Rochester, N.Y., assignor to Eastman Kodak Co. 

A Camera patent, number 1,470,708, has been issued 
to George W. Blum of San Francisco, Calif. 

Clarence J. Coberly of Los Angeles, Calif., has re- 
ceived his patent, number 1,470,592, on a Motion 
Picture Film. 

Patent, number 1,470,762, on a  Photographic- 
Printing Device has been issued to Bruno Wehrli of 
Kilchberg, Switzerland. 

Herbert N. Bowen of Lakeview, Minn., has received 
his patent on a Screen Holder, number 1,471,773. 


Salesmen Urged to Use Their Cameras 


One of our subscribers who is connected with the 
Publicity Department of a large corporation has 
recently sent us a page from a hectographed letter, 
issued to its salesmen by the company, in which it 
recommends that the salesmen make increasing use 
of their cameras in their work. We quote in part as 
follows: 

“There is probably not one man in ten thousand who 
has not read that famous slogan “Take a Kodak with 
you’, at least once in his life. It is a sentence which 


built a business. However, it also can help another 
business. Of course, when we read that phrase we 
first visualise pretty damsels standing on the side of a 
sand-dune on a breezy day, or pictures of future Presi- 
dents whittling sailboats out of blocks of wood. If we 
are married we may even remember that we have not 
yet taken that last roll around to the druggist, and the 
wife is sure to be waiting to see if Junior still photo- 
graphs well. There is something else which we might 
visualise too, and when we have gotten through visualis- 
ing, we might act on the suggestion. There are dozens 
of potential pictures of value to the sales-department 
and the publicity department if you will only take the 
time to snap a picture when you are around that way. 
We who are responsible for your publications and your 
advertising are always after new pictures. Already 
many of our good illustrations in leaflets and catalogs 
have been made direct from small camera-pictures. 
With your help, many more will be so made. A little 
care in focusing and a second thought to the exposure 
will ensure good pictures if they are made with their, 
potential value as sales-helps kept insight. An engineer 
who cannot make a good snapshot should be a rarity, 
because he is used to thinking in the abstract as well as 
in the concrete and should, therefore, understand the 
requirements of the situation. Take the camera along 
in the grip, and don’t forget to include a roll or two of 
film. When making the picture, remember that it will 
be used to illustrate your product, therefore it must be 
made from the best vantage-point. If your picture is 
not fit for reproduction, it will be of use to us as an 
indication of the possibilities of the place, and we can 
afterwards send out a professional photographer with 
more explicit instructions than might otherwise be the 
We recently made a two-hundred-mile trip 


case. 
through a territory of seven counties in and 
returned with fifty-six story-telling pictures. You bet 


we'll use them, toc” 


On Mixing Flash-Powders and Pulling Slides 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
Epiror Proto-Era MaGazine: 

We were doing the Tractor Show, Harry and I. It 
was held in a large tent. For a wind-up, we were going 
to photograph the electric light plant, but found that 
we were running low on flash-powder. Harry dug 
down in his camera-case and found what must have 
been a small bottle of highly concentrated essence of 
TNT. This I mixed with the Victor I had. 

Harry had his 8 x 10 and tripod rigged on top of 
some boxes to get a better view of the machinery, two 
Fordson tractors, dynamo, and other interesting things. 

“All ready?” “All set!” “Let’s Go!” BANG! ! 
The earth had hit some large, hard object and all was 
dark! When dawn came again, I had only the handle 
of the flash-apparatus left. Blood was trickling down 
my fingers, people were bringing in the other pieces of 
the flashlamp and asking if we had any insurance. 
Was it a good picture? Not very. Harry hadn’t 
pulled the slide! 

WILLIAM JONNES. * 
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